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tion and vary the song.” 


“FTO KNOW how to suggest is the great art of 

teaching. To attain it we must be able to 
guess what will interest; we must learn to read the 
childish soul as we might a piece of music. 
by simply changing the key, we keep up the attrac- 


Then, 


“‘We can only develop on lines of aptitudes and 
tendencies what is in the nature of the pupils.” 


—From Henri Frederic Amiel, the great Geneva teacher. 
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Does this mean 


opportunity 
jor You ? 


* These figures are taken from our 
records—as submitted by 


our auditors 


Make facts the basis of your summer plans. Facts that give you 
a definite measure of your money-making opportunity. Let 
average records of what other average teachers have done show you 
what you can do. 

This is an advertisement offering qualified women teachers a 
proved Travel-and-Make-Money Summer Plan. An advertise- 
ment of facts. Proof that you, too, can make your summer prof- 
itable and interesting. 


Worth-While Work and Bigger Pay 


Forty-one teachers averaged $332.64 each with Compton’s last 
August. Some made considerably more. The earnings of some 
were less. But $50 to $75 a week—a $500 summer—is by no 














Hazel Boice took up the 
Compton Travel-and-Make- 
Money Pian for three reasons: 
she wanted to make money, to 
have # good time doing it, 
and to gain business experi- 
ence that would broaden her 
teaching background. She 
earned $400.00 in the month 
of August. 





Mrs. A. L. Tullier had never 
had any business experience 
until she took on the Compton 
Travel-and-Make-Money Plan 
last summer. Her earnings in 
the month of August 


totaled $617.00. 
— —t, 

















means the maximum of what this, delightful program may promise 
you. 

You travel with congenial teacher companions—to new places— 
and you meet new people. You are associated with one of the 
foremost educational movements—and continue your own worth- 
while educational work. You return to school if you wish, with 
greater understanding and experience—business experience that 
may prove invaluable in the future. 

No experience is required other than your Normal School or 
College Training and 
your teaching experience. 
We supply — free — any 
other training you may 
need. Your own will-to- 
win, determination to 
make money—your en- 
ergy and spirit—that is 
what we want. Your pay 
check comes to you each 
week—and you earn 
while you learn. 


Send for Details 


With many teachers a 
summer-time of $200 to 
$400 per month has led 
topermanentsalaried po- 
sitions of $4000 to $5000 
a year. That, too, may 
interest you. 

Make your summer 
plans now. Send the cou- 
ponand find out all about 
the Compton Travel-and- 
Make-Money Summer Plan. See what this offers you. How youcan © 
do what other teachers have done and are doing. Make your decision ~ 
with all the facts before you. Use the coupon—there is no obligation! 


Send this COUPON! 














Facts About the House of Comptoa 


Compton's own and exclusively occupy theit own 


in 1893 —37 years of steady growth—26 Branch 
Offices in U. S.—Foreign agencies in En E 
lialy, South Africa, Australia, Philippine ls 
lands, and Canada— Member National 
Publishers’ Association and National Better 
Business Bureau—Business exceeds 
$4,500,000.00 per year 
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Gentlemen: 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Dept. 453.1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


building, pictured above. Business established ~ 


Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, your entire Compton Travel- 
and-Make-Money Proposal for this summer. 
My name...... évansseccoetadilenciepiadaapsionaiaaal 
Though Principal of a promi- 
nent school, Elsie Mills decided 
that she wanted to gain a busi- 
ness background and make 
money while doing it. Last 
August she earned $756.00 with 
the Compton Travel-and-Make- 


Money Pian. 


Address.......... 
College or Normal....... i aaa aes ---- Wears Of Training............-..o-ccc-ccosceeeseee 
I am teaching in Dar ace svcccsccsticseoesstontinn 


I have had years of teaching experience. My school closes. 
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The Principles of Interior Decoration 
By DORA L. SQUIRE, Art Department, Richmond Public Schools 


and furnishing apart from architecture, for 

they are so closely related that they may be 
gid to constitute merely different phases and 
aspects of the same subject. The truth of this 
tatement will be readily admitted if we will but 
«amine a room anywhere. The background of 
the room is, of course, supplied by the walls 
which are a part of the house and such archi- 
tectural features as mantelpiece, doors and win- 
dows, the stairway and such other details as are 
necessary in all parts of the building; yet at the 
ame time they sustain another relation since 
they also form parts of the interior decorations 
and supply the setting for rugs or other floor 
coverings, curtains, and hangings of all sorts, 


[: is scarcely possible to consider decoration 


lumiture, and everything else which enter into 
the furnishing of the house. 

During every age since men and women began 
0 pay any attention to their homes as being 
atything more than shelters from the weather, 
there has been a definite relation between utility 
aid beauty. People are no longer judged by the 
quantity of their possessions, but by their qual- 
ty. During recent years there has been such an 
astonishing revival of the old historic taste that 
the appreciation of beauty has become an ac- 
cepted index to culture. In all walks of life there 
6a demand that home surroundings be beauti- 
iu A great call has come for specialists in 
iteoration who have studied the best work of 
the past, who have investigated its principles and 
whose knowledge is such that they can express 
beauty and character at the minimum of cost. 
umple forms agreeably assembled have a far 
‘ronger message 
¥ance, but the technique of expression must be 
atalyzed and studied. 
nd cultivated power of selection. 


» than a mere show of extrav- 


Taste means an educated 


The potential decorator must have a compre- 
hensive knowledge of a great number of prac- 
tical subjects. The details and use of fabrics, 
furniture, paints, woodwork, wall and floor 
coverings are subjects far removed from one an- 
other yet they are intimately related in decorative 
interiors. 

Here are outlined a few principles of harmony 
in color, line, form and character, which if care- 
fully studied and adapted, will help us with our 
problems in decoration whether it be in the 
home, the schoolroom, or the office. 

First, we shall consider lines and their seem- 
ing effect on the proportions of a room. A 
generation or so ago the large house with high 
ceilings and rooms to spare was common. To- 
day, small rooms are prevalent and we have to 
depend on modern decoration to make these 
small, low-ceilinged rooms more agreeable to the 
eye and therefore more comfortable to live in. 
The eye is attracted to any line that is placed in 
front of it and will repeatedly travel its entire 
length. This knowledge, then, is a tool in the 
hands of decorators. In the room with too low 
a ceiling perpendicular lines through the medium 
of striped paper or panels should be introduced 
first into the wall decorations. If the room is 
long and narrow in addition to having a low 
ceiling, we should still use the perpendicular 
lines on the walls so that the ceiling will be seem- 
ingly lifted. Although the narow wall may 
suffer by this process, we know it also can be 
benefited by standing broad furniture against it. 
Lines and their remedial effect can be brought 
into decorations other than those used for the 
background. Take, for instance, the window 
hangings. Straight hangings to the floor with- 
out a valance will invite the eye to an up-and- 


down journey. A‘design which is perpendicular 
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rather than horizontal will add to the length. 
Wall furniture plays an important part in this 
“up with the ceiling” campaign. If we place low 
furniture against a low wall, it will but empha- 
size the width. If, however, we place there such 
tall and narrow articles as are to be used in the 
room, we will be helping the walls and draperies 
attain their aim. 

Next, we will study color and its relation to 
the room. Before laying the foundation of a 
scheme, we have to take into consideration the 
needs of the room to be decorated, its exposure, 
the amount of light it receives, whether it is a 
room used for rest or entertainment, whether the 
persons who will live within its walls need 
stimulation or relaxation. It is necessary to 
know the psychological effect of colors and 
where they should be used. Red is exciting, 
therefore as a dominating color, it should be 
used with care. Yellow is a cheerful color, for 


it stimulates the sun. Orange is more stimulat- 
ing than yellow as it contains red. Green is the 
color of water, or grass and foliage; therefore, 
green brings to mind open spaces and restful- 


ness. Nature did well to make her largest areas 
such a restful color to the eyes. Blue calls at- 
tention to itself least of any other color. It is 
peaceful and being less dominant than any other 
color, it is the one to use where the impression 
of space is desired. Purple is in mood with its 
dominant hue. A blue purple or a tint of it can 
be restful and peaceful. Royal purple is digni- 
fied. It is out of place in simple decorations but 
when neutralized in tone and lightened in value, 
it is a charming stepping-stone from a cool color 
to one warmer in tone. 

Then, we should consider the effect of color on 
the size and space of a room. For the walls and 
background spaces, like rugs, it is best to select 
the least advancing colors, neutralized buffs, 
blues and greens or even gray as these colors 
give a more spacious and restful aspect than the 
more brilliant advancing colors. We should also 
consider color in relation to the room’s exposure. 
If the windows face north, the light reflected 
from the gray northern sky will be cold in tone 
and forbidding in mood. Then we should place 
those colors in the room which will bring 
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warmth and cheer into it. The eastern room gz 
some hours of the day has sunlight but there are 
many in which the sun is absent, so it is treated 
very much in the same manner as the northem 
room. The southern sky reflects the warmes 
light of all and although we love sunny rooms, 
we realize that even too much sunshine can be. 
come wearisome, so we try to neutralize its rays 
with cool colors, never shutting out the sun as it 
is greatly desired. The western room, although 
receiving less sunshine than the southern room, 
should also be treated with cool colors. This 
does not mean that we should not use cool colors 
in northern and eastern rooms nor warm colors 
in southern and western rooms, but that they 
should be used in smaller proportions than the 
contrasting colors and each neutralized to har- 
monize or fit into the whole scheme. Very bril- 
liant colors should only be used in very minute 
spaces where an accent of color seems needed 
for the life of the room. 

After choosing the lines and colors to be used 
in a room, we should decide whether plain or 
figured materials are to be used. If figures are 
decided on, we should take into consideration the 
dimensions of the room, using only small designs 
in small rooms and large ones in large rooms. 
We shall have to keep in mind, also, that design 
against design is confusing. Whenever design: 
are used, we must be careful to have them 
silhouette against a plain background. 

Harmony is one of the most important factors 
in a room. The definition reads “Just adapta 
tion of parts to each other, agreement betwett 
the parts of a design or composition, giving 
unity or a pleasing whole.” This does not only 
apply to harmony of color but the same rules 
govern the furniture, fabrics and architecture 0! 
the entire room. We have already spoken 0 
harmony in color so now we will pause foré 
moment on the harmony of fabrics in relation 10 
the room. All cotton materials are more or les 
informal. Organdy suggests nothing dignified 
Cretonne we associate with quaint old times 
gay modern interiors. Soft silks and nets adaf! 
themselves to either formal or informal u% 
Velvets and brocades are most formal and shoul 
be used only where we desire formality to reg? 
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Symmetrical Balance 
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Furniture should also be in harmony. By this 
we do not mean a “set” should be used. Modern 
decoration taboos furniture of like design. It 
sponsors rather the use of furniture belonging 
to several harmonious and contemporary periods, 
these always to be in harmony with the period 
of architecture used. For instance, the early 
English or the furniture of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean periods is ponderous, heavy, straight 
lined and dignified. The Chippendale of the 
eighteenth century is light weight, slender legged 
and made open with carving. There is no har- 
mony between the two. Nor will the ornate 
French Louis periods be in mood with the sturdy 
English or less heavy but equally sturdy Flemish 
element found in William and Mary furniture. 
However, the French lightness will find an agree- 
able companion in the Chippendale. 

After we have decided on correct lines, color 
and harmony of a decorative scheme, we should 
place the furnishings to their best advantage. 
Therefore, we must know when a room is well 
balanced. There are two kinds of balance, sym- 
Symmetrical balance is the 





OPAPERIES FOR THE ROOM W/TH 
W1GH CEILING 


metrical and occult. 








FLOOR PLAN OF FURNITURE GROUPING 


a. St. mas a win 
more formal arrangement of the two. While it 
is pleasing in effect, it offers no distraction and 
there is danger of monotony if repeated too often 
inaroom. Occult balance is harder of mastery 
than symmetrical but is found more pleasing in 
most cases. This does not apply to objects on 
a shelf or pictures on the wall but to the whole 
arrangement of the room as well. A _ good 
scheme is to make a floor plan and draw on it 
the outlines of the furniture to be used. There 
should be no portion of the room more heavily 
burdened than the rest. Symmetrical balance is 
not possible for a room taken as a_ whole. 
Furniture is too unlike in shape and size. There- 
fore, the test of its correct arrangement lies in 
whether, as you look at the floor plan which 
has the furniture drawn to scale, you are con- 
scious of any one article or group of furniture 
which seems to weigh down that part of the 
room in which it is placed. 

The object of all the principles outlined is to 
keep the whole house in mind as a unit, to strive 
toward complete harmony and comfort as an 
ultimate goal. 
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Public School Libraries—Objectives and Activities 
By C. W. DICKINSON, JR., Supervisor of Textbooks and School Libraries 


FE need the enthusiastic support of all 

citizens and public school officials in a 

progressive State-wide program of de- 
velopment of public school libraries. Seven desir- 
able objectives for Virginia may be stated briefly 
as follows: 

1. Train public school students to use the 
library to supplement their textbooks; to use 
reference books effectively; to learn to enjoy 
good literature; and to form the habit of using 
the library regularly in the hope that they may 
use the public library after leaving school. 

2. Provide a trained librarian in every high 
school and trained library service in every ele- 
mentary school. 

3. Give the trained school librarian equal rank 
and salary with teachers or heads of departments 
who have had equal training and experience. 

4. Require all persons preparing to teach in the 
public schools to take courses in “the use of 
books and libraries” “the 
literature.” 


and best children’s 

5. Require State certification for all public 
school librarians. 

6. Increase the State school library appropria- 
tion by a sufficient amount to meet all local re- 
quirements for State aid. 

7. Secure a definite annual appropriation for 
public school libraries in the local budget of each 
school division. 

The State supervisor visited the high school 
libraries and some elementary school libraries in 
41 counties and 9 cities during the session of 
1928-29. Constructive suggestions were made on 
these visits. The division superintendent was 
present and usually agreed to use his influence 
with the school board to secure the needed im- 
provements. 
the school librarians outlining in detail the sug- 


Follow-up letters were written to 
gestions made during the visit. Office interviews 


with teachers, librarians and superintendents 
have been profitable. Such interviews have re- 
sulted frequently in the completion of plans for 
the improvements which were suggested on field 
visits. 


help that came through the mails. 


Prompt attention was given to calls for 
Absence in 


the field sometimes delayed replies for a few 
days. 

Conferences were held with the other State 
supervisors concerning the floor plans for libra- 
ries in new school buildings; new standards for 
elementary, grammar and high schools; credits to 
be allowed for work completed in school library 
science at the summer schools; forms for school 
Several book order 
One radio ad- 
dress was delivered as a part of a program ar- 
ranged by the Federation of Women’s Clubs of 


library annual reports, etc. 
lists were revised and reprinted. 


Virginia. A school library radio program con- 
sisting of three addresses and two music num- 
bers was broadcast from WRVA. A list of quali- 
fied school librarians was mailed to all division 
and magazine 


effort to arouse 


superintendents. | Newspaper 


articles were written in an 
greater interest in the development of the public 
school libraries. 

Annual reports received from the accredited 
high schools show that library rooms have been 
improved in many old buildings; new standard 
library furniture and equipment have been pur- 
chased ; old books have been repaired or replaced; 
new books have been added and many school 
librarians have taken courses in library science 
at the summer schools at the University of Vir- 
ginia and William and Mary College. 

Books were bought with State aid for 98 coun- 
ties and 16 cities in the total amount of $61; 
848.08 last year. 
cent over the preceding year and represents 4 


This is an increase of 43 per 


saving in wholesale discounts of approximately 
$20,000. It is impossible to outline in this brief 
article the tremendous amount of work necessary 
to prepare these 1,426 unit orders, forward them 
to the publishers, mail receipt notices to the lib- 
rarians, enter data on the office records, check 
receipted invoices, re-order shorts, trace lost ship- 
ments, prepare receipts for the State comptroller, 


etc. It is enough to say that this work was made 


pleasant by an occasional letter of appreciation 
and the knowledge that good school library serv 
ice will surely broaden the educational oppo 
tunities of the future citizens of Virginia. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


SOME PROBLEMS IN CLASSROOM GOVERNMENT 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


Flower Chorus 


Q such a commotion under the ground, 
When March called “Ho, there! ho!” 
Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whisperings to and fro! 
“Are you ready?” the Snowdrop asked, 
“’Tis time to start, you know ;” 

‘Almost, my dear,” the Scilla replied, 
“T'll follow as soon as you go.” 
Then “Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 

Of laughter sweet and low 
From millions of flowers under the ground 
Yes, millions beginning to grow. 


‘I'll promise my blossoms,” the Crocus said, 
“When I hear the blackbird sing.” 
And straight thereafter Narcissus cried, 
“My silver and gold I’ll bring.” 
‘And ’ere they are dulled,” another spoke, 
“The hyacinth bells shall ring.” 
But the Violet only murmured, “I’m here.” 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 
Then “Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter sweet and low, 
from millions of flowers under the ground, 
Yes, millions beginning to grow. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


So here it is we find ourselves in March— 
the stormiest season of the year both as to 
weather and classroom problems. It is generally 
conceded that pupils after the long winter’s study 
are fatigued, and when the robins return, when 
the grass springs, when the buds unfold the chil- 
dren respond to Nature’s call and long for the 
out-of-doors. 

This is why the writer has chosen the above 
subject for this particular month. 

It seems to be desirable to write in simple 
*entences both for expediency and because of the 
inability of the average writer to do otherwise. 
It is heartening to know that the use of technical 
ms is being discouraged and that such phrases 
“inferiority complex” and the like are being 
relegated to the refuse barrel as “trash.” 


Further, when one is trying to interest the 
practical teacher his sentences will probably have 
the best effect if they are not very intricate. 

Serviceable experiences are the simplest and 
after all is said and done, it is the practical 
teacher who is outstanding; it is she who stim- 
ulates dynamic attitudes and achieves the best 
results. 

Is good order in school important? Undoubt- 
edly so. “Order is Heaven’s first law,” and 
should be the first law of the school. Parents, 
school officials and others who have no direct in- 
terest in the school invariably discuss it in terms 
of the order it keeps. This is as it should be, 
for obedience to the laws of God, of home, of 
parents, of teachers, of State follows as the 
night the day. The child who follows this 
obedience is true to himself and cannot be false 
to any man. Pupils in a school are as links in a 
chain, and the chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link. If a link is out of order, the entire 
machinery is out of order. Impress your class 
with this fact and you will have done much to 
gain good order in your classroom. A successful 
principal in every sense of that word in his writ- 
ten suggestion to his teachers says, ‘Please see 
that your desk is in order inside as well as out- 
side. Order, inside and outside, is one of the 
keys to his success. 

What constitutes good order in a classroom? 
There are varied opinions as to this. Certainly 
in the last twenty five years a revolution has 
taken place as to the relation between pupil and 
teacher. We have read of schoolroom floors on 
which was painted a white line. The pupils when 
called to recitation were expected to “toe” that 
line, to stand attention and to be on dress parade 
all of the school hours, and the chief mode of 
correction was flogging. The teacher was ex- 
pected to be stern, unrelenting and severe. 

Shout all ye teachers that ye were not teach- 
ing in those days. 

Today order in our school has greatly im- 
proved; the children are happier; there is less 
restriction; the children are not nailed to seats 
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during school hours; the teacher is working with 
nature for the development and natural growth 
of the child physically, mentally, morally and 
spiritually. 

The statement that the schools of today have 
improved in deportment is sometimes challenged. 
The phrase “flaming youth” is frequently heard. 
We admit that the youth of today is puzzling, 
disquieting, but this criticism is rarely given by 
teachers. To them the flaming youth might be 
represented by the “Lone Eagle’ who in the 
darkness of unexplored region and mode of travel 
flew straight to the hearts of the I*rench people, 
of the American people, and of the people of 
the world. Our “Lindy” stands out alone but 
his spirit is typical of the spirit of the youth 
of today. Teachers everywhere are pleased that 
his mother was a classroom teacher. 

The primal law of good order is holding the 
attention of the pupil—How may this be se- 
cured? We do not attempt a formal discussion 
of this question for the answer is to be found 
in the diversified personalities of the pupils and 
of the teachers. However, there are a few gen- 
eral principles which may be considered: 

A vigorous suppression of the activities of the 
young should not be practiced. Dr. O’Shea states 
“What goes in through the senses is apt to run 
straight to the muscles. 
mind is being actively stimulated cannot keep still 
except for brief periods at a time. The older 
one gets up to maturity, the steadier and better 
poised he becomes because a great blocking sys- 


Hence, the child whose 


tem gradually becomes established in the central 
nervous system and energy may be turned aside 
from special motor routes in ever-increasing 
quantities.” 

The skilful teacher does not attempt to hold a 
primary class longer than fifteen minutes. It is 
almost impossible to hold their attention for a 
longer period. 
“mainly through the concreteness, vigor and live- 


For older pupils attention is held 


liness of your teaching.” Did you ever see dis- 
order where there was excellent teaching? Again, 
did you ever see anything but disorder where 
there was poor teaching? 

The influence of the eye, voice and posture of 
the teacher has a powerful influence upon hold- 
ing attention and the pupil who sits where the 
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teacher cannot see him is probably the dullar 
of the class. 
Just here the question of seating arrangemer 


might be considered. We are so accustomed ty 


the usual plan of placing the seats that probably 


it has not occurred to us that his plan might 
improved. The writer once visited a_ schog 
which enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
best in the North. 
ever attainment had been reached by the schoo 


The principal said that what. 


was largely due to the seating arrangement. The 
desks were arranged in a semi-circle so that the 
members of the class could see not only the 
teacher but every pupil as he arose to recite 
The eye, the voice, the posture of teacher and 
pupils had a telling effect upon the atmosphere 
of the classroom, upon the interest and attention 
of the pupils. A comparison of this arrange- 
ment with that of gazing at the backs of the heads 
of pupils came to the visitor with startling 
emphasis. 

Arranging the seats of a classroom in a semi- 
circle is such a simple thing, its advantage s0 
obvious, the wonder grows that it is not done in 
every classroom. 

A free period is of untold value to any group 
of children. Their reaction to it is marvelous. 
How they do look forward to the time—their 
free period. It may be only three or five minutes 
long but it is freedom. 

A principal visited the room of a certain 
teacher. When he entered the pupils were scat- 
tered about the room in groups; some were look- 
ing out of the windows; others were at the 
board playing “‘tit-tat-toe” ; some were playing 
quiet game and the teacher was arranging the 
drawers of her desk! 

“What are you teaching just now?” inquired 
the principal. “This is our free period. | am 
trying to release nervous tension which is always 
a source of trouble in a schoolroom,” replied the 
teacher with a smile. 

“What do you consider the chief value of the 
free period?” continued the principal. “Well, 
answered the teacher, “I may not be able to & 
press it in technical terms but a few moments 4§° 
I found it hard to gain the pupils’ attention; they 
were yawning, moving restlessly. I found my 
self saying to them, ‘Attention, please. Stop that 
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yawning and attend to your work.’ My voice 
showed irritation and the children reflected it. 
This is a brief period; in a few moments we 
shall return to our work, everybody will be in a 
petter humor and the number of errors will be 
jiminished.” “Do you give a free period every 
lay?” asked the principal. “No, some days we 
ing, or play a game, or try a new exercise in 
physical training,” replied the teacher. 

The children were called to their seats. The 
principal, selecting a ruddy faced happy girl, 
asked, ““Mary, do you like the free period?” 
‘Yes, I love it,” replied Mary. “I always get 
yerfect deportment when we have free periods. 
Just now I wanted to tell Jane something but 
instead of asking permission I waited for the 
free period.” ‘What would you have done if you 
tad had no free period?” persisted the principal. 
‘I should have waited until the teacher was not 
looking and then told Jane,” said Mary. 

Try this plan; instead of losing minutes you 
vill save hours, and what is of more value you 
wil be rid of irritation and distress. On this 
same principle keeping children in during recess 
is harmful. 


Physical defects as a cause of disorder and 
dullness has been so thoroughly discussed that we 
hesitate to speak of it here. Yet, there are those 
who do not fully realize the relation between 
mental activity and the teeth or tonsils or ad- 
Even if the teacher realizes this she has 
io remedy except through the parents, and if 
they refuse to have the conditions remedied she 


enoids, 


has no further recourse. 

Not infrequently we have to allow a pupil to 
ative at the desired result in his own way. 
Perhaps this is well illustrated by the story of 


4 mule. 


Down in eastern Virginia a farmer wished to 


“lla wagon load of honeydew melons. The mer- 
hant agreed to take the melons provided the 
lamer could deliver them at nine o’clock the 
next day, not a minute earlier, not a minute later. 
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The next morning at ten minutes of nine the 
farmer came in view with his melons in a wagon 
drawn by a mule. Things seemed propitious for 
the delivery of the melons, when suddenly that 
old mule planted his fore feet deep in the ground 
and refused to budge. All means to induce the 
mule to move were unavailing. The minutes 
passed—it was two minutes of nine when in 
desperation the farmer gave the bridle a quick 
jerk, the mule turned sideways, began to back 
and backed the wagon load of melons to the store 
door just as the clock struck nine. The melons 
were delivered. 

The ways and means of arriving at results in 
school work are varied but there is always a way. 


Tact, patience, kindness and understanding will 
solve many a knotty problem. A fourteen-year- 
old boy entered school in the fourth grade. His 
breath reeked with cigarette smoke, his body 
oozed the odor of tobacco, his intelligence 
quotient was low, his conduct vicious. He was 
not prepared even for the fourth grade and his 
teacher despaired of obtaining any good results. 

One day she noticed that he had no lunch; 
upon questioning him she found that he never 
had any lunch. That day as the children filed 
past into the lunch room she slipped a dime into 
his hand. His little, lean fingers closed over the 
teacher’s; she caught a gleam of gratitude in his 
eye and she knew that victory over the boy’s 
behavior at least was begun. 

By his request his seat was moved next to 
teacher’s desk. For the rest of the session he 
made perfect deportment. Improvement in ap- 
plication, recitation and character followed. 

The teacher is perfectly sure that the pur- 
chasing power of a few dimes given to that 
motherless street urchin cannot be overestimated. 

Indeed who can determine the value of love, 
kindness and understanding? These are of in- 
estimable value to the teacher who would solve 
her problems happily. 
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Data Showing Advantages of Consolidated Rural 
Elementary Schools 


By L. H. GRIFFIN, High School, Ford 


E often hear the expression, “The Little 

W Red School House,” consisting of one 
teacher and seven grades, “is the type 

of school that we need.” People who have wit- 
nessed the development of the modern school 
plants and who have to contribute their tax funds 
quite often assume this attitude. They attended 
the Little Red School and they feel that the 
same should suffice for the rising generations. 

They are correct in assuming this attitude un- 
less the modern schools can show that the new 
type of mass training is superior to that of the 
one-teacher school. Mass instruction is the only 
practical solution in the cities, but in rural sec- 
tions it is with some difficulty that it is brought 
about. The one-room schools can be located here 
and there within a few miles’ distance of any 
child’s door. Teachers for this type of school 
can usually be employed at a much lower rate of 
salary than for the larger systems. The item of 
transportation can be eliminated. On the other 
hand, the larger systems may require transporta- 
tion for a distance of twenty miles or greater. 
Even though fewer teachers are employed the 
cost of transportation may over balance the 
amount saved in salaries. 

There is a way in which the larger school units 
may conscientiously defend themselves against 
the above sentiment. The standard test, “the 
measuring stick,” of school systems makes it 
possible for us to actually measure ability and 
achievement. The measurement of achievement 
without the measurement of the ability wou!d not 
suffice, for the pupil material might be gifted and 
under poor instruction achieve the norms of the 
average, while on the other hand the pupils may 
be representative of a mentally slow group and 
their achievement, though low, would compliment 
the best teacher. 

Much has been done in the way of consolida- 
tion in rural sections yet we may find many one 
and two-teacher schools scattered over the country 
sections of Virginia. High schools are frequently 
made up from pupils contributed by these small 
schools. Pupils trained in the small elementary 


schools experience much difficulty in attacking 
the high school curriculum; in fact, they may 
never overcome the inferior type of training that 
can be offered in such a small school. When the 
training is called inferior no criticism is aimed at 
the teacher, for she attempted to do the super. 
human task, that is, the teaching of seven grades, 
It is often a wonder that the pupils know as 
much as they really do. Below is data that 
truly defends the larger school systems. 

The Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability and the Iowa Content Examinations were 
given to the juniors and seniors of County X. 
The Higher Examinations were used in the first 
instance and Form B of the Iowa Content Ex- 
amination respectively. The tests were given 
during the month of October, 1929. The accom- 
panying tables, I and II, give average scores for 
schools A, B, C, D, E, and F, and also the 
average and median scores for the entire county. 
Table I is the tabulated data for the juniors and 
table II for the seniors. 

The I.Q.’s as computed on this table do not 
correspond to I.Q.’s computed by dividing the 
chronological age by the mental age. The 
mental age of each pupil was determined froma 
table in the Otis Manual of Directions which 
gave the mental age equivalents of the Otis scores 
on the Binet Scales. The I.Q.’s were determined 
by adding the score to 100 and then subtracting 
from the sum the norm for that particular age, 
as was advised by the directions. Therefore, the 
1.Q.’s of these tables do not correspond with the 
chronological ages and the mental ages. 

The Iowa Content Examination consisted of 
four tests: English, mathematics, science, an 
history. A pupil who had not pursued one subject 
should have followed another sufficiently to bring 
his total score up to the norms of the test for his 
respective year in school. 

Before any interpretation can be made co 
cerning the test data a short and brief statement! 
regarding the teaching force of each schod 
should be reviewed. 

School A is one of the oldest and largest 
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TABLE I 


Data Concerning Juniors in County X 
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TABLE II 
Data Concerning Seniors in County X 
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schools of the county. It has had approxi- 
mately the equivalent of one teacher for each 
School B has at times been 
forced to instruct two grades with one teacher 
but most of the time it has had one teacher for 
fach grade. Schools C, D, and F have employed 
an average five teachers for the seven grades. 
School E during the sessions the above high 
school children were getting elementary instruc- 
lion had only two elementary teachers. Many of 
these high school children came from outside 
mée-room schools. This last statement is also 
‘ue for some of the other schools but not as 
‘xtensively so as it is for school E. 


dementary grade. 


The preparation, training, and experience of 
sh, : . 
"t¢ faculties of the various schools, though vary- 


ing somewhat at times, have been about equal. 
It has been the policy of the school board of this 
particular county to consider training and experi- 
ence important factors in securing teachers. At 
present they do not consider any new teacher 
without a four-year degree for high school and 
two-year normal professional certificates for 
elementary teachers. 

Following Table I it can be seen that school 
A with an average I. Q. of 99 has a total aver- 
age score of 162.8, school B with an average 
1. Q. of 97 a total average score of 153.4, and 
similarly for schools C, D, E, and F. Schools 
E and F stand at the bottom of the list. School 
E while it ranks above school F in this table 
has a much higher I. Q. average than school F 
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and in all probability the achievement in school 
E is not as good as the achievement in School F 
when this factor is considered. The low achieve- 
ment of the last schools listed in the table can 
be partially accounted for by the fact that these 
pupils have received their elementary training in 
the small elementary schools. 

Table II can be read in a similar manner, It 
presents a similar picture to Table I. The rank- 
ing of schools is exactly the same, and almost the 
identical situation occurs with reference to 
schools E and I’. The average chronological age 
of 16-1 of school E, however, shows that this 
group of pupils is accelerated. The acceleration 


accounts for a part of the low tota! score in this 
instance. 

The average and median scores for the county 
are not exactly the same for each test from the 
fact that the average includes the extreme scores 
and the median represents the point at which 
fifty per cent of the scores lie above and below, 

These data indicate that the Little Red 
Schools, consisting of one teacher and _ seven 
grades, have not done the quality of work 
claimed for them by their admirers and that the 
larger consolidated institutions are the schools 


of greater efficiency and economy. 


Reading and Study in Grade One 


By GERALD ALAN YOAKAM, University of Pittsburgh 


HE average teacher of grade one does not 
realize fully, perhaps, that when she is 
teaching the child to read she is laying the 
foundation for many types of formal and inform- 
al learning that are involved in later reading and 
study. Reading is rightly approached from the 
point of view of the child—it is to be a joyous 
experience filled with many opportunities for 
pleasure. But probably not enough teachers 
realize the importance of laying the foundation in 
the first grade for reading attitudes, knowledges, 
skills, habits, and appreciations which are later 
to become so important in enabling the child to 
succeed in many of the more formal learnings of 
the school and in much of the informal learning 
which comes from wide reading. 

There has been lacking a clear idea of the de- 
sirable objectives in the development of attitudes, 
knowledges, skills, and habits in grade one. It is 
necessary before the teacher can guide the child 
in the formation of desirable reading and study 
habits that she know what these are. I believe 
that teachers may be helped by a study of the 
following tentative list of attitudes, knowledges, 
skills, and habits which it is believed children may 
attain through guidance in the primary grades. 
It is suggested that teachers plan activities lead- 
ing to the attainment of these objectives and that 
she check her pupils occasionally to note the 
progress that is being made. Her teaching then 


becomes true educational guidance in the forma- 
tion of desirable habits of feeling, acting, and 
thinking which are necessary in reading and 
study activities. 

A check list of desirable reading and Study 
attitudes, knowledges, skills, and habits for pri- 
mary grades—This list is tentative and sugges- 
tive. No complete listing of a thoroughly scien- 
tific character is available. The list suggests cer- 
tain traits, abilities, attitudes, and habits that 
children should be guided to form. Not all chil- 
dren will attain all the objectives suggested here. 
An ideal is set up toward which the teacher may 
work. These objectives are reached through 
pupil activity guided by the teacher. The teacher 
can estimate progress by frequently checking the 
attainments of pupils against the objectives. 

I. Attitudes—Mental and emotional sets, i- 
terests, ideals, and appreciations growing out of 
school activities and desirable for pupils to form: 

(1) Liking the school, (2) liking the teacher, 
(3) wanting to read, (4) liking books, (5) liking 
to be in a reading group, (6) admiration for a 
good reader, (7) curiosity about the printed 
word, (8) perseverence in learning to read, (9) 
liking to read for the pleasure of others, (10) in- 
terest in different kinds of books, (11) disposi- 
tion to find answers to questions in books, (12) 
pride in ability to read. 

II. Knowledge—Types of information con 
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cerning reading and study which it is desirable 
for the child to acquire: 

(1) How to care for a book; (2) how to open 
a book; (3) how to find a selection; (4) how to 
choose a book for a given purpose, as, to read 
aloud, answer a question, or find good pictures; 
(5) how books are made; (6) who makes books ; 
(7) different types of books; (8) what books are 
for; (9) some of the best books for children; 
(10) how to get a book at the library. 

III. Skills and habits in abilities essential to 


pupil tends to make use im his reading and 
study: 

(1) Rapid and accurate word recognition ; (2) 
ability to attack new words successfully; (3) 
rapid and accurate interpretation of thought; (4) 
ability to locate answers to question, main ideas 
and supporting details; (5) ability to sense the 
plan of a selection (organization) ; (6) ability to 
reproduce words and ideas (reporting) ; (7) abil- 
ity to summarize the thought of a paragraph, 
page, or story; (8) ability to discuss material 
read; (9) ability to supplement thought from ex- 
perience; (10) ability to evaluate material for 
different purposes; (11) ability to remember im- 
portant ideas; (12) ability to appreciate printed 
material; (13) ability to use ideas gained from 
reading for specific purposes, as, to entertain, to 
solve a problem, or to assist in planning new ac- 
tivity; (14) ability to acquire ideas from direct 
observation, experiment, etc.; (15) ability to 
learn from listening; (16) ability to solve simple 
mental problems with data gathered from direct 
experience and from books. 

The ability is listed as a desirable tvpe of skill. 
When a child has attained facility in the use of a 
specific ability, he has then formed a desirable 
reading and study habit. 

In her attempts to teach children in such a way 
that they may be forming habits favorable to the 
development of ability to read and study the 
teacher will meet some difficult problems. 

One of the first problems of the teacher is to 
develop a liking for reading. This opportunity is 
often slighted if not entirely neglected. Readi- 
hess for reading is assumed when, as a matter of 


‘act, the child’s experience has not been of such 
4nature that he is interested in either books or 


reading. 


Many children at this point are induc- 
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ted into the difficult process of learning to read 
and forced to spend many hours of distasteful 
drill in an activity the need for which is not felt 
and the nature of which is not understood. In 
the initial stages of reading instruction, too much 
care cannot be taken in guiding the child skil- 
fully, particularly with respect to the develop- 
ment of good attitudes toward books and a de- 
sire to learn to read so that he may enjoy them. 
Some of the most skilful teachers of reading now 
take considerable pains to encourage the develop- 
ment of favorable attitudes toward reading as an 
activity at this time. Lessons based upon the 
experiences of children are thought to be excel- 
lent for this purpose. Some of the mental atti- 
tudes that children should probably form toward 
reading in this grade may be tentatively enumer- 
ated as follows: liking books, liking to read, lik- 
ing to listen to reading, curiosity about new books, 
a disposition to care for books intelligently, curi- 
osity about words and sentences, and a disposi- 
tion to play at reading. If children develop these 
attitudes during the first year, there is very little 
question that they are learning to read well and 
that they are developing a mind-set toward books 
and reading activities that will dispose them to- 
ward effective study later on in situations in which 
reading is a factor. But the teacher must con- 
sciously aim to achieve these ends through skil- 
ful selection of reading activities and through the 
use of appropriate technics in the teaching of 
reading. They will not develop unless the 
teacher is aiming to bring about their develop- 
ment. 

A second problem in preparing children for 
successful study activity is the development of 
adequate reading skill. Skill in word recognition 
and pronunciation has, in the past, assumed the 
place of major importance in the first grade read- 
ing program. Naturally, word recognition is of 
first importance as a necessary technic in reading. 
The danger that is ever present, however, is that 
of making word recognition seem to the child 
the be-all and end-all of reading. Other neces- 
sary skills, comprehension, organization, reten- 
tion, and ability to use books in various ways 
may be neglected in the teacher’s anxiety to de- 
velop a vocabulary of words and to secure readi- 
ness in recognition. It is necessary, therefore, 
for her to have in mind clearly at least the major 
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skills in reading and to realize the significance of 
developing them so that the child may become a 
thoughtful reader as well as a skilled sounder of 
words. In the difficult task of teaching the child 
to learn to recognize and pronounce words, the 
teacher must not neglect to develop skill in con- 
tinuous reading for thought, for it is this latter 
kind of reading that is in such constant use in 
later study situations. 

A third problem in initial training in reading 
is that of giving the child a rich experience with 
materials of various kinds. In the writer’s 
opinion, the error so often made in the past is 
that of restricting the child’s reading experience 
to children’s classics alone. This practice is in 
line with the laudable ambition to teach the child 
to love the best of the time-tried classics of the 
past. The danger in the use of such material is 
that of giving the child only a one-sided reading 
experience. He will be compelled by circumstance 
to study a great deal of simple factual prose 
which may or may not have great literary quali- 
ties; but he must, nevertheless, learn to read it. 
The tendency within the past few years toward 
using a so-called “study reader” for part of the 
child’s reading material in the first grade seems 
not only logical but extremely sensible. It is just 
possible that the habit of reading story material 
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exclusively, which is a pernicious practice of later 
childhood and early youth, is due to the mind-set 
toward reading furnished the child by the primary 
reading material of the past. 

A fourth problem in developing ability to read 
and study in primary grades is that of guidance 
in the attainment of the fundamental reading 
observing, constructing, and thinking habits that 
are essential in effective learning or study. An 
outline of these habits as behavior outcomes of 
training in the first grade is suggested in this 
article for the guidance of teachers. Further. 
more, teachers need to understand thoroughly that 
the conduct of children in reading and study is 
determined by their opportunity to form these 
habits through both formal and informal learning 
exercises in the first, as well as in later grades, 

And finally, the first grade teacher must come 
to understand that the starting period in most 
learning experiences is the crucial time. The 
failure of children to form good attitudes toward 
books, study activities, and the school in general 
may often be attributed to their experience in the 
first grade. Failure to succeed measurably at this 
time in the activities of the school marks many a 
child for future failure, retardation, and elimina 
tion who otherwise might have succeeded. 





Distribution of the Principal’s Time 
By C. J. M. KYLE, Wise High School 


HERE have been several studies made of 
"Tite distribution of the principal’s time and 

some experts have made estimates of the 
ideal allotments. Before going into a discus- 
sion of the distribution of the principal’s time it 
would be well to give a list of the functions and 
duties of the principal. The most recent research 
studies have classified the duties of the principal 
under five large heads. 
and a few of the most important duties under 
each of the five heads follow: 


The five main divisions 


I. Supervision of Instruction. 
1. Classroom management. 
. Instructional. 
. Classroom visitation. 
. Professional study and improvement. 
. Curriculum. 


II. Administrative Duties. 
1. Pupil control and management. 
2. General management. 
3. Teachers. 
4. Janitor. 


III. Clerical Duties. 


1. Supplies and repairs. 
2. Reports and repairs. 
3. Attending to mail. 

4. Miscellaneous. 


IV. Teaching. 


1. Regular. 
2. Substitute teaching. 
3. Examinations. 
This would of course vary with differ 
ent situations. 
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V. Miscellaneous. 
. Professional. 
2. Extra-curriculum. 
. Parent-teacher work. 
. Community relations. 

There are three questions which naturally arise 
after the duties of the principal have been listed 
and they are: 1. How much time should the 
principal spend at school? 2. How does he 
spend his time while at school? 3. How should 
he spend this time? 

The principals are often thought of as having 
very short work days. This is probably true in 
some instances, but as a general rule he has a 
rather long day. The median number of hours 
spent at school for 617 principals as found by an 
investigation reported in the Seventh Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary Schools Prin- 
cipals was 8.68 hours; this includes the noon 
hour. By securing the average for all groups 
from table 51 of Crouch’s study, the average 
shool day is six hours. Morrison found the 
elementary school principal’s day in Ohio aver- 
aged eight hours. Since the recent investigations 
prove rather conclusively that principals have a 
long day the question naturally arises, how does 
he spend this time? 

From table 29 of the investigation reported in 
the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, the average per- 
centage of time given to the duties in schools 
ranging in size from 100 to 2,000 is as follows: 
supervision 33.78, administration 30.18, clerical 
18.26, teaching 4.26, and other duties 13.38. In 
acareful study of this table it apparently shows 


that more time is given to supervision and less 
to clerical work and teaching. 

The ideal distribution of the principal’s time as 
given in table 32 of the Seventh Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary Principals: super- 
vision 51.56, administration 24.87, clerical 5.99, 


teaching 5.71 and other duties 11.87. There is 
‘onsiderable agreement among principals in all 
tities as to the ideal distribution of their time. 


Comparison of Actual and Ideal Allotments of 
Principal’s Time 

Teach- Other 

ing Duties 

4.18 13.45 100.5 

5.71 11.87 100.0 

1.53 1.58 5 


Super- Adminis- 

vision tration Clerical 
Actual 33.94 30.02 18.94 
Ideal... 51.56 24.87 5.99 
Difference... 17.62 §15 1295 


Total 
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A glance at the table shows very conclusively 
that the principals realize that supervision is one 
of their most important functions. It also shows 
that they are evidently interested in supervision 
and it is only through increased interest in super- 
vision that the principal will find more time for it. 

You hear the statement very frequently that 
schools of approximately the same size require 
different amount of time to be devoted to the 
same function. This is simply an indication of 
a difference of opinion. Bates’ study indicates 
rather clearly that it is not the size of school, 
the type of the neighborhood in which the school 
is located, nor the question of clerical assistance 
but rather the principal himself. So many prin- 
cipals lose themselves in the purely mechanical 
side of their jobs until there is very little time 
left for the more essential functions of school 
practice. 

I shall not enter into what constitutes good 
or bad school practice, for the purpose of this 
paper is to point out how principals spend their 
time and what they think is an ideal allotment 
of their time. With the rapid development of 
the functions of the principal it is hardly ex- 
pected that the average principal will be able to 
devote more than fifty per cent of his time to 
supervision, certainly he cannot afford to spend 
less. 

Summary and Conclusions—It is doubtful if a 
nation-wide study of the distribution of the prin- 
cipal’s time would set up a standard time allot- 
ment as the conditions vary in different com- 
munities or a particular school. It is evident that 
school boards should use all means possible in 
formulating and supporting policies to help the 
principals distribute their time wisely. 

The superintendent occupies a position in 
which he can help improve the time distribution 
of the principals. When principals fail to realize 
the opportunities of their positions, superin- 
tendents should offer the professional leadership 
which will develop a better conception of the 
principal’s responsibility. Principals may well 
subject to careful analysis the way in which they 
spend their time in order that they may increase 
their efficiency and that they may devote their 
best efforts to the most important duty, the im- 
provement of instruction. 
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PURPOSES OF DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, East Radford 


What 
objectives should we have in this general aim or 
purpose? Along what lines can the department 
work most effectively? The O’Shea Survey calls 
the small rural school the weak link in our State 
system. How can we strengthen this link, make 
it efficient and worthy as a part of our system? 
The aim of this paper is to suggest to the local 
and State officers of this department and also to 
the advocates and promoters of better rural edu- 
cation in general certain purposes that may serve 


How can we improve rural education? 


as general guides in our efforts: 

I. We should co-operate heartily with the State 
Department of Education and the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association in their efforts (1) to con- 
solidate rural schools wherever possible and 
feasible, (2) to standardize the small rural 
school, (3) to place in these schools profession- 
ally trained teachers drawing adequate salaries. 

II. We should work as an independent group and 
as individuals to effect consolidation wherever 
possible. The department should not only sup- 
plement other forces working toward the same 
end but should do some independent work in 
the field of consolidation, Every officer of this 
department should be an aggressive advocate 
and an aggressive promoter not only of better 
rural education in general but of a wider use 
of the policy of consolidation in particular, It 
has been shown by many investigations that 
large consolidated schools are practically as 

This is not true of 
small consolidated schools. To get the best 
results the consolidated school should be suff- 
ciently large to have a teacher for each grade. 
Wherever this is the case educational oppor- 
tunity approximates educational opportuni- 
ties in the city. As a rule, such rural schools 
have two-year professionally trained teachers, 
modern equipment, laboratories, libraries, en- 
riched curricula, directed athletics, and run 
nine months, 


efficient as city schools. 


There are 910 consolidated schools in Vir. 
ginia. One hundred sixty one (161) small 
rural schools were closed during the session of 
1928-1929 by consolidation. Up to this time 
(1930), 1,544 small rural schools have been 
closed by this policy. This is a good showing, 
but we can do a great deal more in consolidat- 
ing schools. Nansemond county has 14 such 
schools. All of the schools of this county have 
been consolidated. Hanover has 13; Isle of 
Wight, 14; Lee, 16; Pittsylvania, 30; Rocking- 
ham, 20; Shenandoah, 28; Washington, 30, 


III. We should aid in the standardization of the 

small rural school. This is one of our most 
effective means of improving rural education. 
The latest statement of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction on this phase of rural educa- 
“The number of 
standard rural elementary schools increased 
from 4,790 in 1927-28 to 4,994 in 1928-29, a 
gain of 204 schools. Pupils enroled in the 
standard rural schools increased from 159,384 
in 1927-28 to 161,000 in 1928-29, In addition 
to the above there were, during the session of 
1928-29, 7,549 pupils in nine months’ schools 
of non-standard grade, bringing the total en- 
rolment to 168,629. The total enrolment in all 
types of rural elementary education for white 


tion gives these figures: 


and negro children during the session 1928-29 
was 380,043 of whom forty five per cent were 

. . ” 
enroled in schools operated for nine months. 


This is a splendid showing in standarization 0! 


small rural schools. 

In considering the worth of standardization 
of rural schools, however, we must keep these 
things in mind: 

i. That a standardized one-room school is still 
a small rural school with five to seven grades 
taught by a single teacher. 

2. That many of the standardized one, tw®, 
and three-room schools are conducted in the 
same buildings in which they were conducted 
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before they were designated as standard 
scnools and with the same grade of teachers. 

. That the standard classroom is one conduc- 
ted at a cost of about $1,500, or with a per 
capita cost on enrolment of about $50 for 
operation and maintenance. 

. That a nine months’ inefficient school is not 
much better than a seven months’ inefficient 
school. Often a standardized rural school is 
not any better than a non-standardized rural 
school. 

IV. We should work for modern one-teacher 
school buildings well equipped. In Virginia, 
70% of the total population is rural, Forty 
six per cent live on farms. Out of a total en- 
rolment of 558,930 pupils, 420,840 are in 
county schools. Over half of these, 220,000, 
are enroled in one, two, and three-room schools 
and taught by teachers receiving an annual 
salary of about $577. These facts show the 
importance of rural education in the State. Let 
me suggest that we work for the following 
equipment for our new rural school: 

1.A trained teacher in full sympathy with 
rural life. Our néw rural schools need 
trained and experienced teachers with two 
years of specific training beyond a four-year 
high school course. This would do more 
than any other one piece of equipment to- 
ward making country schools efficient and 
toward equalizing educational opportunities. 
.An adequate library with different sets of 
readers and an adequate supply of appropri- 
ate books for the different grades. The Vir- 
ginia State Course of Study suggests as a 
minimum two sets of supplementary readers 
for each grade from one to six and a hig’) 


school dictionary. For further suggestions 
on school equipment let me urge you to write 
to the Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., for Rural School Leaflet No. 3. This 
is a very valuable leaflet on minimum equip- 
ment for rural schools. 


.An effective system of heating. A pipeless 


furnace is probably the best system for the 
one-teacher school. After securing a trained 
teacher, the most important step is to make 
her and the pupils comfortable. If we don’t 
do that, that trained teacher will be unable to 
work satisfactorily ; that trained teacher, in 
fact, will go to some other school, properly 
heated and ventilated. In some places 
teachers are demanding proper heating and 
proper ventilation before they agree to teach. 
They are also demanding adequate equip- 
ment for teaching purposes. This is as it 
should be. 


. The rural school should have a teacherage, 


or the people of the community should se- 
cure board for the teacher in some good 
home. It is getting more and more difficult 
for the rural teacher to secure satisfactory 
living conditions. The superintendent, the 
school league, or the parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation should look after this important 
matter. Many good teachers who would 
really like to teach in the country are refus- 
ing to go because of this unfortunate situa- 
tion. This matter should be looked after 
by some one. 


5. The rural school should have well-equipped 


laboratories, a school league, a parent-teach- 
ers’ association, and ample playgrounds. 





IFE is friendly. Education is not a cold, austere duty, but a journey down a friendly 
road. Such education has no traffic with race prejudices or dogmatic differences in 
creed. It strives always to maintain a proper balance between individual freedom 

and the welfare of the group. The teacher is not a severe taskmaster in a dreary round of 
discipline, but a kind, companionable leader in a congenial and inspiring place. 


Life is cooperative. Education has a twofold duty to the community. It must reflect 
the will of the people, and at the same time strive to raise the standards of life of the 
community. Our schools are what the people want them to be. If they are good, it is 
because we have had the trust and loval support of the public. It is the earnest wish of 
every parent’s heart to give his child the best opportunity that life affords —FRanx Copy. 
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Can Contracts Be Used Successfully in Small Schools? 


By E. L. LAMBERTH, High School, Eastville 


accused of being made up of frills and fads 

rather than of the “lesson-hearing” methods 
of former days, it is unfortunate that there are 
those among the members of the teaching pro- 
fession who despair of the newer methods. It is 
true that situations frequently arise in small 
schools which cause one to feel as if any change 
from the methods of bygone days is futile. Per- 
haps, however, if we view the matter a little more 
closely and try a little more sincerely to adapt 
ourselves and the newer methods as well to the 
peculiar situation in which we find ourselves, our 
work will not be in vain. No one can say that 
he has a solution for any of the troubles which 
arise in this problem of adaptation which is go- 
ing to work infallibly. One can, however, throw 
out suggestions from time to time that may act as 


I N this day when the educational methods are 


palliatives. 
What are some of the problems that face the 
teacher in the average small school of our State 


as she prepares to offer contract work, for in- 


stance, to her pupils? Where can she obtain a 
sufficient library? When will she find time for 
the numerous conferences which are so fre- 
quently mentioned in an ideal plan of this sort? 
What can she substitute for some of the facilities 
which the larger school has for taking care of the 
routine and detailed work? 

The old adage, ‘Where there is a will, there is 
a way,” was never more applicable than it is in 
the use of school libraries. The teacher who 
finds herself handicapped by a small library 
should work with even greater zeal to enable her 
limited library to fill the needs of the pupils. In 
this day of classroom libraries a teacher should 
see that every available book from that library is 
placed in the classroom. Nothing aids so much 
in the study of anything as having the materials 
close at hand. A class of twenty to twenty five 
pupils can work on a contract in composition, 
letterwriting or literature with a small shelf of 
fifteen or more books on that subject. A small 
supply of books will cause us to adapt our con- 
tract units so that part of our class will be doing 
work which does not require supplementary books 


while the others are using the books. To let a pupif 
perform tasks for himself is a good substitute for 
reading in my opinion. True, he must read, but 
the work can be apportioned to fit your amount 
of supplementary materials. 

In a large school where the plan can be worked 
out by which the pupil does his unit of work 
whenever he wishes during a certain time, it is 
proper that the teacher be free to confer with 
him at any time. In such a school a pupil may 
visit the library and the teachers practically at 
will, but the plan, or one nearly like it, is prac. 
tically impossible in a small school today. And 
so, in this situation, when pupils remain in one 
classroom and sometimes in crowded classrooms 
for sixty minutes, the conference with the teacher 
becomes a major problem. 

The greatest aid in solving this problem in my 
mind rests in the teacher’s ability to work with 
each pupil at his desk without interrupting the 
other members of the, class. This requires that 
the class be trained to work on this kind of work 
with the least possible noise and it further re- 
quires that the teacher be able to pass quietly to 
and fro without creating disturbance. All of us 
have seen teachers who could not do this simple 
thing and all of us have seen that the situation 
could be improved. 

A teacher cannot expect pupils to learn the art 
of being so deft and skilled at performing their 
tasks that they create no unnecessary disturbance, 
unless she, herself, can do her part with the same 
ease and lack of distraction. Of course this 
method of classroom conference will not allow so 
much time for oral testing as an ideal situation 
would allow, but for a teacher to be able to put 
her aid at the place where it should go is a great 
accomplishment. Naturally this presupposes that 
the teacher knows her weak pupils and their par- 
ticular weaknesses, for such knowledge is neces 
sary if any method of teaching is to meet with 
success. 

In thinking of the problem of facilities in the 
small school, I cannot pass without referring t0 
the method in which we can offer our contracts, 
if we use that for an example, to our classes. 




















So often we hear the complaint that our school 
does not have a mimeograph, our school does not 
have this and our school does not have that. My 
experience has been that the minutes spent in 
dictating a contract for a class to copy are among 
the best spent minutes of the year. By-having 
the contract on the board, the teacher may move 
about and give the pupils more impressive sug- 
gestions On copying and writing methods than 
they have had since they had their last writing 
lesson in the grades. Lessons of neatness and 
order can be taught which are invaluable to the 
pupil. Whatever the subject matter, the con- 
comitant learnings will justify the effort and 
time. 

Our last problem, as we have chosen to enum- 
erate them, is to a great degree unanswerable in a 
discussion of this kind. A success in this field 
will for the most part depend upon the teaching 
ability and personality of the instructor. I do 
believe, however, that we hear too much about 
the superior attitudes and original contributions 
of our “large school” population. It is true that 
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the pupils in a small high school usually come 
from a rural or a nearly-rural community and 
that their facilities and originality in some fields 
are limited. I believe there are phases of school 
work in which they can even surpass the pupils of 
larger schools and it is up to us to find those 
hidden resources. In science, I am sure, in some 
instances these pupils would be preferred for 
their adaptability and ideas. Be that as it may, 
we can rest assured that interest once obtained 
by adapting our units of work to stimulate it is 
equally as lasting as the interest of any group. 
In conclusion, let us not for a moment lay too 
much stress on the so-called contract method and 
thereby mislead. It is offered simply as an ex- 
ample of those “newer” methods which so fre- 
quently come under the fire and criticism of both 
the layman and the teacher. In is only one of 


the many methods which we may use in improv- 
ing our individual work and thereby the work of 
our entire group of teachers, if we try as we 
have said above to adapt our methods to the 
peculiar situation in which we find ourselves. 








N a previous issue of the Virginia Journal of 

Education an attempt was made to differ- 

entiate features of supervisory practice 
under which supervisors do in fact classify. their 
own professional activities. The following fac- 
tors were differentiated: 

Determination of a supervisory program 

Accumulation of data of practice 

Development of standards of evaluation 

Modification of practice. 
It was assumed that if such factors were dis- 
tinguished, then principles stated with reference 
to them might serve as a basis of orientation in 
our whole field of supervision. In subsequent 
numbers of the Journal an effort was made to 
formulate principles with reference to the first 
two of these practical conceptions or features of 
supervision. The development of standards of 
evaluation is the factor here under consideration. 

The development of such standards is a neces- 

sity if supervision is to be efficient and consistent. 
But it is not our problem here to say just what 


Development of Standards of Evaluation 
By J. P. WYNNE, State Teachers College, Farmville 





the standards are or should be in any system, 
school, or division of school work. Yfhis can be 
determined only by those actually engaged in par- 
ticular situations. Our task is rather to formulate 
general principles that should aid the supervisor 
in the development of such standards. In line 
with such considerations as these we shall now 
attempt to formulate a series of principles. They 
are conceived as being consistent with the con- 
ception of life and education as a process of 
progressive adjustment which we have defined in 
previous articles. They seem to be consistent 
with one another and with the principles for- 
mulated on the basis of the same attitude toward 
the educative process. The principles governing 
the development of standards of evaluation are 
as follows: 


1. Standards should be developed with ref- 
erence to any phase of the supervisory pro- 
gram in the process of development. 

2. The co-operation of all those whose activities 
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are to be evaluated should be enlisted in the 
development of the standards of evaluation. 


3. Some conception of education should be 
formulated as a tentative basis of all stand- 
ards of evaluation. 

4. Standards developed should be consistent 
with available scientific evidence in so far 
as possible. 

5. Standards developed should be of such char- 
acter as to pass muster before higher super- 
visors or administrative officials. 


Phases of Program, Standards should be de- 
veloped with reference to any phase of the super- 
visory program in the process of development. 
Of course the supervisor has a general attitude 
toward the course of study, method, teaching as 
a profession, and administration. He may even 
have formulated these attitudes to his own satis- 
faction; but the standards here under considera- 
tion are those developed with his teachers. The 
State superintendent as a supervisor develops 
standards with the members of his staff. The 
State supervisors, as the supervisor of secondary 
education, the supervisor of elementary education 
and the supervisor of physical education, should 
develop standards with the leaders in the local 
schools and school systems. The local superin- 
tendent as supervisor develops standards with 
principals and other supervisors who are re- 
The principal as supervisor 
The gen- 
eral supervisor and the special supervisor develop 


sponsible to him. 
develops standards with his teachers. 


standards with the teachers whose work they are 
directing. 

According to the principle here under con- 
sideration such standards should not merely be 
developed but they should be developed in the 
process of supervision itself. This means that 
standards should be definitely and explicitly 
stated, elaborated, and agreed upon with the very 
teachers whose activities are to be evaluated. It 
means that standards governing any phase of 
school work, as method, curriculum, or certain 
aspects of them, should be developed at the time 
this particular phase of instruction is being 
studied. It is always well for the supervisor to 
have in the background his program, his objec- 
tives, his plans; but the standards and criteria 
developed with the teachers should be shaped and 
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modified in such a way as to fit into the needs of 
the situation. They should be of such character 
that the particular teacher or teachers in ques- 
tion can use them most effectively. This means 
that not only the supervisor but the teacher 
should have a part in their construction, 

Co-Operative Development. The co-operation 
of all those whose activities are to be evaluated 
should be enlisted in the development of the 
standards of evaluation. Whatever phase of in- 
struction is being studied with reference to its 
improvement must be judged in order to deter- 
mine means of improvement. But it should be 
judged not only by the supervisor but by the 
teachers, who, in the last analysis, must make the 
needed adjustments. This means that teachers 
must not only understand the criteria of evalua- 
tion but must believe in their validity. They can 
hardly do either unless they have participated in 
the development of the standards. 

Enlisting the co-operation of the teachers does 
not, however, signify less responsibility, less 
study, or even less work on the part of the super- 
visor. The supervisor is responsible for making 
proposals, for outlining plans, for indicating 
sources of information. He should not go before 
his teachers without a program, a plan, or an 
outline of something that seems feasible any 
more than should the teacher find out entirely 
from the group of pupils what ought to be done. 
It does mean that such plans, programs, or out- 
lines of possibilities will be offered tentatively 
and in such a way as to encourage suggestions 
from the teachers. Such schemes may even be 
offered as a basis of study with the purpose of 
However, the par- 
ticular things to be done are of little significance 


modification clearly in view. 


in comparison with the importance of the earnest 
wish to incorporate the teachers’ active efforts i 
the development of satisfactory standards to be 
employed in the evaluation of the practice under 
consideration. 

Some conception 
of education should be formulated as a tentative 


Attitude Toward Education. 


basis of all standards. There are many attitudes 
toward the educative process, but some one must 
be accepted if principles, standards, and practice 
are to be consistent. Some such philosophy of 
education must be formulated and agreed upon in 
order to facilitate understanding. The writer 
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vould, of course, prefer the conception of pro- 
sressive adjustment. However, he would not 
insist upon it if some other seemed more adequate 
i his teachers. He would offer this conception 
and if some other seemed more desirable to them, 
it could be accepted tentatively. This would be 
the best that could muster support under the con- 
ditions at that time; but all principles and phi- 
jsophies should be conceived as tentative. The 
teachers and the supervisor in co-operation may 
yltimately arrive at a more workable formulation 
than either can state separately and in advance. 

Scientific Evidence. Standards developed 
should be consistent with available scientific evi- 
dence in so far as possible. If we have decided 
upon what we wish to do, then we must decide 
upon the best means of achieving our ends. This 
is true in life in general. In most departments of 
life today scientific evidence as to the best way of 
achieving desirable ends is greatly respected. 
This is coming to be true in all phases of edu- 
cation. It should be true in supervision which 
has as its chief function the improvement of in- 
struction as the fundamental factor in all prac- 
tical school work. 

In specific instances the application of this 
principle may refer to method in teaching, use 
of the course of study, procedure in school man- 
agement, and the professional activities of teach- 
ers. More particularly, it may refer to specific 
things to be done in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
or some other subject. It may refer to the.classi- 
ication and promotion of pupils. It may refer 
of curriculum objectives 
It may refer to the 


to the distribution 
among the different grades. 
selection of a checking list for the evaluation of 
the activities of teachers from a_ professional 
In fact, it refers to any and all 
standards that may be developed by supervisors 
asa basis of checking or evaluating the activities 


point of view. 


i those under their direction. 

Administrative Approval. Standards developed 
should be of such character as to pass muster 
before higher supervisors or administrative of- 
ficials, Practically all supervisors are responsible 
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to some other officer higher up the administrative 
scale. Even the State superintendent must rec- 
ognize certain limitations imposed upon him by 
law. The local superintendent is responsible to 
the State board. The principal is responsible to 
the superintendent. The elementary supervisor, 
the high school supervisor, or the special super- 
visor has some one to whom he is in turn re- 
sponsible. 

The administrative officer, whoever he may be, 
has his supervisory and administrative program. 
He is responsible for a larger segment of the 
instruction. His plans and policies must be rec- 
ognized in the development of less inclusive 
standards. Our criteria of evaluation must be of 
such character that they will fit in with the more 
general program of instruction. They must be of 
such character that they will not only be con- 
sistent with the more inclusive objectives of the 
department, the school, or school system, but they 
must seem thus consistent to those to whom the 
supervisor is responsible. 

Summary. The third practical feature of 
supervision has been designated as the develop- 
ment of standards of evaluation. This seems to 
be an essential factor of all kinds of supervision. 
The principles that appear to govern the develop- 
ment of such standards are as follows: 

1. Standards should be developed with refer- 
ence to any phase of the supervisory pro- 
gram in the process of development. 

2. The co-operation of all those whose activi- 
ties are to be evaluated should be enlisted in 
the development of the standards of evalu- 
ation. 

3. Some conception of education should be 
formulated as a tentative basis of all stand- 
ards of evaluation. 

4. Standards developed should be consistent 
with available scientific evidence in so far as 
possible. 

5. Standards developed should be of such 
character as to pass muster before higher 
supervisors or administrative officials. 


Ow) 
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State Department of Health 


Questions and Answers on Public Health 


Editor’s note: This is the third of a series of eight 
health “Questions and Answers” prepared by the State 
Health Commissioner, who will gladly answer any 
other questions on matters of public health. 

Address: State Health Department, State Office 
Building, Richmond. 

CHAPTER III. 

1. What fact as a general rule applies to the 

germs of human diseases? 

A, They multiply only in the bodies of hu- 
man beings and they die soon after leav- 
ing the human body. 

2. How do they enter the body? 

A. Through the nose and mouth or through 
the broken skin. 

How do they leave the body? 

A. In secretions, excretions and discharges, 
and by suctorial insects. 

Can germs crawl or fly? 

A. No. 

How do they get about? 

A. They are carried in the blood of suc- 
torial insects or on things or they float in 
the air on minute particles uf secretions. 

Do they live long outside the body? 

A. No, but this depends upon certain con- 
ditions. 

What conditions favor the life of germs? 

A. Proper temperature, moisture and or- 
ganic matter. 

What conditions tend to destroy bacteria? 

A. Heat, drying, direct sunlight and certain 
chemicals known as antiseptics or germi- 
cides. 

What effect has low temperature? 

A. It prevents the increase or growth of 
germs, but does not kill them. 

What causes fermentation and decay and 
putrefaction ? 

A. Germs or bacteria. 

How is the information given above of value 
in preserving food? 

A. Canned fruits and vegetables are boiled 
to kill germs. Some fruits and meats are 
dried, some are dried and salted. Milk 
and other foods are kept cool in refrigera- 
tors. 


¥ 4 


How is our knowledge used to kill disease. 
producing germs? 

A. Chemical disinfectants are mixed with 
discharges from the sick. Things soiled 
with discharges from the sick are burned, 
or boiled, or exposed to direct sunlight, 


What diseases are most difficult to prevent? 

A. Those diseases in which the patients 
cough and sneeze. 

What are the names of these diseases? 

A. Influenza, coughs, colds, measles, 
whooping cough, tuberculosis and pnew- 
monia. 

Why are they so difficult to prevent? 

A. Because when people cough they shoot 
or spray into the air many particles con- 
taining the germs, which float around and 
are breathed in by others. 

Why do not more people contract these 
diseases? 

A. Because the sunlight and drying probably 
kill or weaken these floating germs within 
a short time after leaving the body. 


If tuberculosis and pneumonia are carried 
in the same way as measles and whooping 
cough, why do not as many people have 
the former as the latter? 

A. Because the germs of tuberculosis and 
pneumonia will not grow in the bodies of 
as many people as the germs of measles 
and whooping cough will, or, in other 
words, comparatively few people are sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis and pneumonia, 
and almost everybody is susceptible to 
measles and whooping cough if they have 
not had these diseases. 


18. How, then, can we expect to prevent the 


spread of diseases in which the patients 
cough and sneeze? 


A. Have all people cover their noses and 
mouths with their handkerchiefs whet 
they cough and sneeze or at least tum 
their heads downward to shoot the germs 
toward the floor. 
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Writing Poster Contest 


T a meeting of the Virginia Writing 
A Teachers Section, 1929 Convention of 


Virginia Education Association, it was 
suggested that for the 1930 meeting a poster ex- 
hibit would be interesting and helpful. Those 
present seemed enthusiastic about the idea, Mr. 
Locker indicated that he would give reasonable 
money prizes for first, second, third, or more of 
the best posters. Thereupon it was decided to in- 
augurate this poster contest under conditions 
named as follows: 
|.Each poster must represent the work of one 
pupil. Assistance may be sought in the way of 
suggestion or advice, but the actual work must 
be done by the pupil submitting the poster. 

2.Posters submitted must be executed on paper 
84 by 11 inches (regular letter size), or 18 by 
22 inches. Paper may be of any color or tex- 
ture. Posters should be made to hang the 
long way. 

3.Each pupil will select his own design. In doing 
so he may seek advice and assistance from any 
source. Work must be executed with pen and 
ink. Black ink or several colors may be used 
as desired. 

4. The poster must show only work (writing and 
design) executed by the pupil himself, as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Some subject or design (executed with free 

movement), 

(b) A sample of writing, 100 to 200 letters. 
This may be in the nature of a title, explana- 
tion, quotation, or any appropriate wording. 

(c) The writing must show an understanding of 
the fundamental principles of rhythm, begin- 
ning and ending strokes, and other details 
of letter formation. 

(d) The name and address of the pupil, his 
school, grade and age. (Detail and arrange- 
ment left to pupil.) One who can write his 
own name perfectly will be able to do any 
writing well. One who can arrange at- 
tractively details such as these will have to 
demonstrate artistic ability. “Trifles make 
perfection, but perfection is no trifle.”— 
Michael Angelo. 

5. Posters should be sent flat or loosely rolled, 


by express or first class mail, on or before 

November 1, 1930. They should be addressed 

to W. C. Locker, Richmond Public Schools, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

It is suggested that teachers, principals, super- 
visors and superintendents co-operate in the col- 
lection of all posters in any school division, and 
by a process of elimination select for the contest 
only those posters that have real merit. It is 
further suggested that posters should bear the 
sender’s address with a letter inclosed giving any 
special information or explanation that may be 
necessary. 

Posters will be judged by a representative com- 
mittee, and prizes will be given as follows: 

First prize, $10.00. 
Second prize, $5.00. 
Next five prizes, $1.00 each. 

Posters will be judged on the following points, 
age and grade considered: 

(a) Selection of Design (See No. 3 
above) 

(b) Execution of Design (See No. 4 
(a) above) 

(c) Selection of wording, title, etc. 
(See No. 4 (b) above) 

(d) Execution of writing, title, etc. 
(See No. 4 (c) above) 

(e) Writing of pupil’s name (See No. 
4 (d) above) 

(f) Arrangement of details (See No, 
4 (d) above) 

(g) General influence (motivating)... 10 

Total points 

It is assumed that pupils will enter this contest 
from the third to eighth grade, and the merit of 
any poster will be judged on the basis of age and 
grade. 

These prizes will be awarded at the meeting of 
the Writing Teachers Section, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association Convention, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 27, 1930. 


The obvious purpose of this poster contest is 
to emphasize writing and to promote, through a 
stimulated interest, better skills and a deeper ap- 
preciation of writing. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 
Virginia Special Course for Illiterates I can read the Bible. 
Superintendent Harris Hart has been fortu- I shall read many books. _ 
Teach the sentence first. Then give much 
Write the last sentence of 
the lesson clearly and neatly and have the student 


nate in securing the aid of Mrs. Cora Wilson 
, . - drill on the words. 
Stewart, a national expert, in the preparation of rill on the words 
a series of eight lessons for adult illiterates. The 


; ; : “( r ¢ > : 2S, 
lessons are appearing serially in the newspapers ©°PY 1¢ ten times 


of the State, but in order that teachers may have 
the benefit of the entire series, they are presented 
herewith. 

The Extension Division of the University of 
Virginia is cooperating with the State Board of 
Education in its effort to reduce illiteracy and to 
this end will send to those persons who are 
teaching illiterates package libraries. To secure 
the services of the Extension Division, address 
George B. Zehmer, Director, University, Virginia. 

The following lessons are to be taught by 


3e sure to start this course with Lesson One. 


Lesson Three 
Here is a letter! 
It is from your son John. 
Shall I read it to you? 
I can read it for myself. 
I will write to John. 
It will be my first letter. 
He will read it. 
It will make him happy. 
Teach the sentence first. Then give much drill 


teachers, neighbors or members of the families Wels dhs tact medrese al Oe 


lesson clearly and neatly and have the student 


on the words. 
of those who cannot read or write: 


Lesson One copy it ten times. 


Can you read? 

Can you write? 

Can you read and write? 
I can read. 

I can write. 

I can read and write. 
Teach the sentence first. Then give much 
drill on the words. But, first of all, teach the be- 
ginner to write his own name. Make several 
copies of his name on blotting paper in large 
letters and deep grooves, using the end of a pen 
stock, and let him trace with pencil in the 
grooves. 

(The first lesson in this series is copied from 
“Country Life Reader, First Book,” by permis- 
sion of Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Virginia. ) 


Lesson Two 
I can write my name. 
I can write a check. 
I can write a letter. 


Lesson Four 
John has a new car. 
It is a Ford. 
He got it to-day. 
He will ride to work. 
He will ride to church on Sunday. 
He will ride into the country. 
I am glad John has a car. 


Lesson Five 
The man reads. 
. 
He reads the news. 


He reads the newspaper. 


It will tell him where to buy. 

It will tell him where to sell. 

It will keep him up to date. 

I want to know where to buy. 

I want to know when to sell. 

I want to be up to date. 

I will take a newspaper and read it: 

Teach the sentence first. Then give much 


drill on the words. Write the last sentence of 
the lesson clearly and neatly and have the 
student copy it ten times. 

(The fifth lesson in this series is adapted from 


I will write a letter to you. 
I can read a book. 
I can read a letter. 
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“Country Life Reader, First Book,” by permis- 
sion of Johnson Publishing Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. ) 


Lesson Six 

[ live in Virginia. 

It is a great State. 

It was the home of Washington. 

It was the home of Jefferson. 

It was the home of Robert E. Lee. 

They could all read and write. 

It is the home of Richard Byrd. 

He can read and write. 

I hope all will learn to read and write. 

It will help them to be leaders. 

Teach the sentence first. Then give much drill 
on the words. Write the last sentence of the 
lesson clearly and neatly and have the student 
copy it ten times. 


Lesson Seven 
Burke, Virginia, 
January 17, 1930. 
Dear John: 
I was glad to get your letter. I could read it 
myself. 
I can write my own letters now. I am writ- 
ing my first letter to you. 
We are all well and happy. 
Write me again soon. 
Your father, 


James Halley. 


The teacher will write this letter in her best 
handwriting for the student to copy and will 
show him how to address an envelope. 


Lesson Eight 

We may have great thoughts. 

If we can write, we can express them to many 
persons, 

Others may have written wise words. 

If I can read, I can benefit by them. 

I must improve my education. 

I will help others to improve their education. 

can help to keep children in school. 

[can read and write each day at home. 


I will improve my education. 

Then give much 
Write the last sentence of 
the lesson clearly and neatly and have the 
student copy it ten times. 


leach the sentence first. 
rill on the words. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


WHAT PRICE MOVIES IN TEACHING? 


Full particulars, just published, of the first 
comprehensive and scientific experiment to eval- 
uate the contribution of motion pictures to the 
teaching of history are here summarized for the 
first time. 

Twelve comparable groups of pupils in the 
seventh grade were taught for five months by six 
teachers with no other difference in course of 
study than that ten reels of the Yale Chronicles of 
America Photoplays were shown to the six ex- 
perimental groups. Before and after each of the 
five teaching units, new objective tests were 
given, and then repeated after the summer vaca- 
tion in order to measure retention. After close 
scrutiny competent judges and history teachers 
approved all the test questions, except a negli- 
gibly small percentage, as fair ones representing 
knowledge worth acquiring. 

The experiment showed that because of the 
use of the motion pictures: (1) the pupils learned 
19 per cent more and retained 12 per cent more ; 
(2) pupil participation in classroom discussion 
was increased 10 per cent; (3) while library and 
home reading was not increased, 40 per cent 
more voluntary reading was done in the class- 
room. The conclusion is that the pictures con- 
tributed to creation of interest, enrichment and 
retention. No flaw is apparent in the conduct of 
the experiment save the obvious objection that 
the content of the course seemed necessarily to 
be adapted to the pictures available, although the 
more desirable procedure undoubtedly is to sup- 
plement the regular course with adequate visual 
material. 

Readers of the Virginia Journal of Education 
may borrow Motion Pictures in History Teach- 
ing, the 192-page book in which this investigation 
is fully reported, or an 18-page summary re- 
printed from the Journal of Social Psychology, 
as well as all the Chronicles of America Photo- 
plays used in the experiment, by applying to the 
Extension Department, University, Virginia. 
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Department of High School Principals 


Conducted by D. W. PETERS, State Supervisor of Secondary Education 











HE following letter is a reply to a recent 

inquiry from a principal concerning stand- 

ard tests for use in his school. The letter 
is reproduced here because the subject discussed 
briefly is one that will probably be of general 
interest to the high school principals. 

“There are no standard tests or examinations 
for measuring achievement in the specific text- 
* books used in this State. There are good gen- 
eral tests that measure achievement in all of our 
high school subjects, such, for instance, as the 
Iowa Content Examination, published by the Re- 
search Bureau, Iowa University, the Sones- 
Harry High School Achievement Test, published 
by the World Book Company, the White Latin 
Test, published by the World Book Company, 
and the Columbia Research Bureau French Test, 
published by the World Book Company. The 
Iowa Content Examination and the Sones-Harry 


High School Achievement Test will measure 


achievement in English, mathematics, history, 
and science about as accurately as any tests that 
have been constructed. The Sones-Harry Test 
is a new test, and gives much promise of accu- 
rate measure in high school subject matter 
achievement. 

“I assume that you want to get away from the 
essay type of examination as a measuring instru- 
ment. The essay examination is good as a teach- 
ing device, and should be used in teaching pro- 
cedures in that pupils need to have experience in 
organizing and writing down the information 
they have acquired on any given subject, but 
such examinations have almost no value in test- 
ing achievement. 

“You can also obtain fairly good measures of 
subject matter achievement by having your 
teachers make up good objective tests in the va- 
rious subjects composed of true-false, comple- 
tion, elimination, selection, and other types, 
which tests, of course, will be based on the text- 
books we are using. Such tests have to be made 
by individual teachers and are not available 


through any publisher.” 


Teacher Demonstration Versus Individual Pupil 
Laboratory Work in Teaching Science 


Several reports have been ‘made recently of 
intensive studies of outcomes of laboratory ip. 
structions. As related in Teaching Science in the 
Schools, Chapter VIII, University of Chicago 
Press, Downing and his students and others 
working independently have demonstrated fairly 
conclusively that the method of teacher demon- 
stration is as effective as, and more economical 
of time than, the usual method of individual lab- 
oratory work for training students so that they 
may pass the traditional informational examina. 
tion. Horton, in Outcomes from Laboratory In- 
struction in High School Chemistry, Teachers 
College Contributions to Education No. 303, has 
demonstrated equally conclusively that through 
use of a modified form of individual labora- 
tory work students may be trained in laboratory 
techniques and in problem solving. These and 
related studies (one recently by the University 
of Pittsburg and still another by the University 
of Ohio) suggest the new interpretation of 
problems of laboratory equipment, furnishings, 
and procedures. 

For the small high school, one well-equipped 
demonstration desk, movable tables or desks at 
which students may sit during demonstration 
and class discussion, and at which they may 
work on assignment problems or projects which 
require notebook or other type of work, with 
carefully prepared teacher-demonstrations of 
teacher-directed pupil-demonstrations, would, in 
the light of the above studies, certainly give 
promise of greater efficiency in science instruc 
tion than could be expected from a_ poorly 
equipped laboratory where each pupil is expected 
to perform each experiment individually with al 
too meager equipment in a makeshift room as 4 
laboratory. 


Dr. Henry Louis Smith Advises Students How 
To Avoid “College Graveyard” 

Dr. Henry Louis Smith, former president of 

Washington and Lee University, believes the fol- 
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lowing entrance examination worth more in test- 
ing a student’s fitness for success at college 
than “a realm of entrance certificates or a hatful 
of ‘Carnegie units’.” 

Question 1. Are you man enough to get up 
promptly every morning, get to your meals and 
to school on time every day, and go to bed at a 
fixed hour every night, all of your own initiative, 
without a word or reminder from anybody ? 

Question 2. Are you man enough to go off 
by yourself every day and study all your lessons 
till you know them, without having any one tell 
you to get to work? 
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Question 3. Are you man enough to carry 
loose change in your pocket without spending it? 

Question 4. Are you man enough, when an- 
other fellow’s answer is in easy reach, to fail on 
an examination rather than obtain unlawful aid? 

“If you cannot stand this examination,” Doc- 
tor Smith concluded, “remember that for the 
weak-willed, short-sighted, and dishonest, the 
college graveyard is yawning and never full. 
If you can, rejoice that from the main street of 
college life all roads of success are wide open to 
the self-controlled and energetic.” 





New Light on the Alphabet 


By SUE PORTER HEATWOLE 


HE invention of the alphabet, which in a 

small number of characters is capable of 

many billions of combinations conveying 
tothe mind countless conceptions which have no 
corporal forms, is so wonderful that great men 
of all ages have shrunk from accounting for it 
otherwise than as a boon of divine origin. This 
feeling is strengthened by the fact that so many 
alphabets bear a strong similarity to each other 
however widely separated the countries in which 
they arose. 

The Egyptians early made an alphabet which 
has been ascribed to Syphoas two thousand years 
before the Christian era, but more commonly to 
Athotes or Toth. Cadmus is said to have 
brought it to Greece about 500 B. C. 

To the Phoenicians we are indebted for the 
making of an alphabet of twenty letters, each 
letter representing a simple sound in their lan- 
guage. They stopped using the old Egyptian 
alphabet-—hieroglyphs—which contained many 
tundreds of signs. The Phoenicians passed on 
their alphabet to the Greeks and from them it 
spread to Italy where the Romans received it, 
modified some letters and then passed it on to 
western and from has 


Europe, them it 


teached ys. 


The philosopher may exclaim with the poet: 


‘Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise 
Of painting speech and speaking to the eyes 


That we, by tracing magic lines, are taught 
How both to color and embody thought?” 


The knowledge and use of the alphabet is the 
golden key that unlocks the storehouse of learn- 
ing. It is a great privilege to teach a child his 
“letters.” It is a most rare privilege to make the 
alphabet so charming and winsome that children 
will be eager to learn it and to make use of its 
magic ways. 

Froebel made a picture alphabet for the Ger- 
man children. And who but recalls the deli- 
ciously delicate alphabet made by Penet for the 
French children? Nitobe has made the numer- 
ous characters of the Japanese alphabet full of 
interest by his illustrations of merry children, 
animals, flowers, fishes, fans and other delights 
that help to induce the child to learn his terribly 
long Japanese A B C’s. 

Thackery made a riming, illustrated alphabet 
which is still used and loved by English children. 
Goldsmith’s Goody Two-shoes with her famous 
A B C’s belongs in every wholesome nursery and 
primary school. What child does not remember 
Heidi’s teaching Goat Peter his alphabet? This 
was done in rhythm and rime, though the tone 
was quite threatening. 

“Tf in A B C you fail 
They will send you off to jail.” 

In Newberry’s collection of well known rimes 

for children, which was edited and embellished 
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by Goldsmith, we have several alphabets that 
have become a real part of every English house- 
hold since its publication in 1765 under the title 
of “Mother Goose’s Melody: or Sonnets for the 
Cradle.” The first part contains “The most cele- 
brated songs and lullabies of old British nurses.” 
Part two contains “Those of that sweet songster 
and muse of wit and humour, Master William 
Shakespeare.” The old nurses A B C’s have 
been carried all over the world to children of 
sritish descent. 


“A—apple pie 
B—bit it,”’ etc. 


“A was an angler, 


B was cook Betty,” etc. 


“A was an archer, 


B was a Butcher,” etc. 


Later the Newberry Mother Goose was re- 
printed by Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, (about 1785) and so dear to the New 
England children were these rimes and alphabets 
that there arose a belief that the real and first 
Mother Goose was born in Boston. 


Though scholars have exploded this myth, yet 
to many the “Vergoose” legend is very precious. 
Since Newberry’s day students and philosophers 
have gone all over the world in search of nursery 
lore. They have found similar tales common to 
many languages, traced them back for centuries, 
taking them from the American Indians, the 
South Sea Islanders, Lapps, Germans, Russians 
and from African savages. Thev have gone to 
the Arabic, Sanskrit, and Chinese manuscripts, 
and to the Egyptian papyri. Out of all this 
“rubbish” some of our greatest story treasures 
have been collected and preserved. 


Now we have another alphabet which must 
take precedence over all others not only by New 
England children but all American children. Back 
in 1790 a little girl named Sally Tate lived and 
went to school in Medford, Massachusetts, where 
she was taught to sew a sampler beginning 
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“A is for ale, apple, arbour, and Anne. 

B is for brown bear, black bear, and bran” 

Over a hundred years later Dugald Steway 
Walker found this quaint sampler with many 
other precious belongings of dear Sally in an ol 
trunk in an attic of a Cleveland home. This m. 
terial was the inspiration out of which was cop. 
ceived the idea of Sally’s A B C’s. For six year 
the artist-author searched for material to use jn 
illustrating the old rimes. It’s a law of life tha 
it profits by harking back to old forms, as every 
good story teller and artist knows. The artis 
who made Sally’s A B C’s not only knows the 
heart of the child but feels with the child. He 
has used for his illustrations forceful everyday 
things, rooted deep in fundamental human in- 
terests, interpreting them in a manner as fanciful 
as a dream of delicate flowers. 

The drawings that fill every page are as vigor- 
ous as youth, every dot and line alive, yet ex- 
quisitely delicate, characterized by elegance and 
grace. These drawings are printed in a rare tur 
qouise-blue like that blue we sometimes find in 
old Chinese cloisonné. This beautiful and subtle 
colour is always saved from weakness by the 
dexterous use of deep shadow masses. The 
bronze letters combine perfectly with the blue. 
Irom every point of view the book must ever re- 
main a masterpiece—the ablest of all the ABC’. 

At an age when impressions are quickly and 
indelibly made the child should see the best. The 
skilful use of the quite first-rate books at an 
early age goes far toward determining the char- 
acter of the future citizen. Every mother wil 
want for her children a Sally’s A B C’s. Every 
first grade school teacher will want it to help her 
in creating in the child’s mind a tender love for 
a beautiful book. Its tender, delicate beauty has 
in it a charm of poetry like that of Blake and 
Rosetti. 


“More strange, more beautiful, more smooth, 


more regal, 
Than wings of swans, than doves, than ditt 
seen eagle,” 
can justly be said of Sally’s A B C’s by Dugald 
Stewart Walker published by Harcourt, Bract 


& Co. 
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Present Practice in Virginia High School Libraries 


By MARY LOUISE DINWIDDIE, Assistant Librarian, University of Virginia 


Hi: idea of a library for a high school, or 
ik n for the lower grades is not a new one. 

| myself have quite vivid recollections of 
ihe strenuous hours spent some twenty years ago 
hen | was teaching in the public schools in help- 
ng with entertainments to provide a few dollars 
‘or books for the little libraries in the corners of 
gir rooms. It was then more a matter of per- 
gnal interest on the part of the superintendent, 
principal, or teachers of the individual schools 
aid the libraries found in a good many of the 
Virginia schools at that time, and even earlier, 
reflected credit on the persons who were respon- 
sible for them. 

\hile this same spirit of personal interest in 
one’s school does much now to insure the success 
{the library, the high school library of today 
rests on a much firmer basis because at least two 
important associations have recognized the neces- 
sity of a good library in the work of a progres- 
sive high school. 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States on December 4, 
1927, outlined and adopted definite library stand- 
ards for secondary schools to become effective at 
the beginning of the scholastic term 1930-1931. 

Acting in cooperation with the Southern Asso- 
iation, the State Board of Education of Virginia 
n January 17, 1928, adopted corresponding 
regulations governing Virginia high schools. 
These regulations deal with the equipment, the 
number of books, the librarian, the appropriation 
‘or books, and courses to be given in the use of 
the library, 

l. The Equipment. 

Whether the high school be less than 100 or 
more than 500 the plan provides that there shall 
'e separate space or separate room for the 
library. In the larger schools additional equip- 
ment is added, such as magazine racks, bulletin 


boards, catalog cases, etc. 

2. Books. 

I is recommended that a school of 100 or 
‘ewer pupils should have 500 well-selected books, 
xcluding duplicates, textbooks, and government 
‘“cuments. A school from 100 to 300 students 


should have 500 to 700 books. A school of 300 
to 500 students should have from 700 to 1,000 
books, and a school of more than 500 students 
should have 1,000 or more books. In each case 
it is recommended that there should be news- 
papers and periodicals suitable for the needs of 
the students. 

By “well-selected,” the State Board of Educa- 
tion wishes to convey the idea that the books 
shall be chosen with the work of the pupils in 
view and not simply to furnish pleasure reading. 
At least ten per cent of the total number of 
books in the library should belong to the class 
known as reference books. These include dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, etc. At least 20 
per cent of the total number of books should be 
selected from such subjects as agriculture, home 
economics, manual arts, industries, etc. 

Thirty five per cent should be works of stand- 
ard literature. These should include complete 
works of the more important of the American 
and English poets; also, the more important of 
the dramas, essays, orations and fiction of the 
standard authors. Critical books on these sub- 
jects should not be overlooked. 

Twenty five per cent of the books should deal 
with history and travel, geography, and bi- 
ography. 

The remaining ten per cent should include the 
subjects of physical and health education and 
current literature. 

It is recommended that in the smaller schools 
fifty cents per student per year shall be spent for 
books; in the larger schools thirty five cents per 
student per year. 

A number of valuable lists have been issued to 
guide one in the selection of books for high 
school libraries. The State Board of Education 
Bulletin for September, 1928, is such a list ap- 
proved for public school libraries in the State of 
Virginia. This includes books suggested for both 
high school and elementary school libraries. 

The H. W. Wilson Company has published a 
standard catalog for high school libraries, which 
gives both a classified list and a dictionary cata- 
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log. This list has been recently brought up to 
date by a supplement. 

The Wilson Bulletin for November, 1928, gives 
a list of books called “A $500 School Library,” 
but this is intended for elementary schools. 

The American Library Association Bulletin for 
June, 1929, gives an interesting account of the 
preparation of a list of books for the high school 
library. 

3. The Librarian. 

It would be useless to provide these books 
without providing some one to care for them and 
to guide the pupils in their use. The regulations 
of the State Board have included definite plans 
for a teacher-librarian who, in the smaller schools, 
shall teach for part time and serve in the capacity 
of librarian one or more periods per day. The 
schools which have a larger number of students 
shall have two or more periods of library service, 
while the schools of 500 shall have a full time 
librarian. Since it would scarcely be possible for 
an untrained person properly to care for the books 
in a library and to train the pupils in the use of the 
library, the librarian shall have had at least a 
six weeks course in library work. I might add 
here that a great many Virginia teachers, in fact 
a great many teachers throughout the whole 
South, have acted on these recommendations and 
have already taken training in library science 
either in the summer schools of their own State 
or in some other standard training school. 

We must not leave the subject of the librarian 
without giving a few words to the work that she 
will have to do, 

In the first place the library will have to be 
organized. All the books will have to be classi- 
fied according to some definite standard. The 
Dewey Decimal Classification is most widely used 


for small libraries. After the books are classified 


and properly marked, cards for the catalog must 
be made which will enable one to find what books 
the library has by a given author, if the library 
has a book under a given title, and what books 
the library contains on a given subject. 

She must then be responsible for the arrange- 
ment of the books on the shelves and for the 


proper method of charging out books to the 
pupils and seeing that they are returned. 
Another definite duty of the librarian which is 
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specifically stated by the State Board of Educa. 
tion is that she shall give a course of at leay 
twelve lessons in the use of the library, prefers. 
bly to the first year high school students, This 
does not mean that she must teach the children 
how to classify and catalog the books but they 
should be taught enough of the classification 
system to understand the placing of the books on 
the shelves and they must know enough about the 
cards in the catalog to be able intelligently t 
use it. 

A very important part of this course should fe 
teaching the children how to use the standard 
works of reference and for what use each of 
these works is best adapted. These lessons cap 
be made most attractive and if carefully planned 
will be of great help to the pupils in their other 
classes. While it is not best to attempt to train 
the pupils to do the actual classification and 
cataloging of the books, a few of the better 
students may be taught some of the routine work 
of preparing the books for the shelves and they 
may be trained to keep the shelves in order and 
sometimes even to act as custodian in the libra 
rian’s absence. 

When the librarian has thus got her house 
in order is her work done? By no means. She 
has only organized her resources ready for work 

The American Library Association in 192I 
formulated objectives for the high school library 
which included the following: 

All pupils in both elementary and _ secondary 
schools should have ready access to books to the 
end that they may be trained: 

(a) To love to read that which is worth while. 

(b) To supplement their school studies by the 
use of books other than textbooks. 

(c) To use reference books easily and effec 
tively. 

(d) To use intelligently both the school library 
and the public library. 

With these four aims in view a teacher libra 
rian with from 100 to 500 pupils as her materid 
has a wonderful field, because in developing 
these objectives she is developing in the pupil 
habits which will be worth more to them than é 
few definite facts they may have learned in other 
ways. 

In addition to the work with the children the 
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| ibrarian also has to use a good deal of tact in 


working with the other teachers of the school, 
for if the library is to be a real success there 
must be a spirit of hearty cooperation between 
the librarian and each member of the faculty. 

She may at times even be called upon to help 
with community projects and it is certainly true 
that by building up a feeling of friendship within 
the homes of her pupils she will advance another 
sep in making the library a real factor in the 
school. 

The following statement adopted by the 
American Library Association in 1928, defining a 
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school librarian, may set a goal which seems too 
high, but a high goal will not be cause for dis- 
couragement but will lead on to greater endeavor : 

“The effective school librarian is one who stim- 
ulates in boys and girls a wholesome curiosity 
about books, and a desire to possess books; who 
helps to develop correct reading tastes, and en- 
courages reading for pleasure and profit; who 
provides for pupils systematic instruction in the 
use of books and libraries, and for teachers and 
administrators intelligent professional service; 
who makes the library a center for the socialized 
activities of the school.” 





Can the School Un-Teach English? 


By MARGARET COOK, West Valley High School 
In Washington Education Journal 


HE speech habits of young America are 
enough to raise not only the pedagogical 
eyebrow but hair as well. Why is language 
instruction so ineffective? How can we explain 
the perverse delight in the use of expressions 
which deviate shockingly from standard forms? 

The fact is that most American high school 
boys and girls are bi-lingual: They have two 
vocabularies : one for the classroom and teachers; 
the other for the outside world and themselves. 
Verbal weeds deeply rooted during childhood 
continue to flourish through high school years. 
Teacher dissertations go in one ear and out the 
other; corrective exercises fail to vanquish bar- 
barisms and provincial idiom. 

On the defensive, English teachers remind us: 
that the school cannot hope to counteract com- 
bined, bad outside influences; that few faculties 
are English-minded, some teachers even making 
light of English excellencies; that “diamond-in- 
the-rough” tradition lies deep in our national con- 
sciousness ; that our country lacks an aristocracy 
‘oemphasize the social value of niceties of accent 
in inflection. 

All this is true, ’tis pity! But is the school 
fntirely consistent in its efforts to encourage high 
speech standards? Does the school always fulfil 
''s duty of impressing children with respect for 
‘ine language? In smaller communities on pro- 
stam and exhibition days, does the school live up 
0 its high calling or does it make concessions to 


entertainment tastes outside the pale? Is any- 
thing ever done about the vulgar, inaccurate, even 
primitive utterances overheard every day in halls, 
cafeteria, and gyms? Perhaps it is high time that 
the educational right hand look into what the left 
hand is doing! 

Let’s drop in a few moments at this pep-rally! 
Ten to one we'll hear ardent loyalties to Alma 
Mater expressed in terms that would never be 
tolerated in any classroom, however unorthodox. 
We'll hear tumultuous sweeps of surging rhythm 
married to verse couched in the argot of the slum. 
Pep talks simply aren’t peppy in blameless Eng- 
lish, and shabby, sloppy language often serves 
here for wit. Should the administrators censor 
this sort of thing? If our psychology has taught 
us anything, surely it is to know that music is the 
incomparable medium through which to make a 
vulgate English—if that’s what we’re after—stick 
deep in adolescent consciousness. 

The school often drops the language bars 
dangerously low! How we English teachers 
squirm under the tawdry exhibitions in drama, 
entertainment, declamatory contests, et al. that 
are too prevalent in some high schools today. Is 
it resignation to an imminent linguistic inevitable 
that keeps us silent, teachers educated to dis- 
criminating taste and critical judgment, while 
flagrant offenses in the mother tongue are pub- 
licly acclaimed? 

Recently a school of some distinction permitted 
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a group of seventh and eighth grade boys to 
present a program of songs all of which were 
current, commercial stuff, sung in the dizzy sick- 
ening cacophony of exaggerated jazz rhythms. 
The lines faithfully rendered by these babes car- 
nuances 
It is un- 


ried stock innuendoes and nauseous 
common to the broad brand of humor. 
thinkable that these could have been intelligible 
to the immature lads who high-pressured them in 
body-swaying in ap- 

What is the logic of 


behold the school 


appropriate caterwauling, 
proved nightclub technique. 
this situation in which we 
sponsoring programs whose presentation cannot 
be justified under any of the cardinal pedagogical 
objectives to which mouth-honor is constantly 
paid? 

It follows that teachers are not presenting a 
Were even we of 
the English fraternity sufficiently interested, we 


united front to this menace. 


would rise in the might of our righteous anger 
and insist that all school entertainment by and 
for today’s privileged Youth be consistent to some 
degree with the course of study and present 
enough artistic merit to be worthy of our lavish 
schools. 
and inferior vaudeville they must have, let it be 


When the lower centers are in control 


in its proper setting and not in the institution 
endowed by society to inspire and ennoble. 


Because at present the extra-curricular tail is 
remorselessly wagging the educational dog, we 
have very much with us the extra-curricular per- 
sonality. There is nothing of the shrinking violet 
about it; a dangerous readiness to express itself 
is symptomatic. Here a club, there a club, every- 
where clubs! Entertainment is offered that is 
often neither erudite, cultured, nor even in good 
taste. The school cannot conscientiously permit 
pantomimic, minstrel, or any amateurish repro- 


duction of third-rate vaudeville. 


The teacher of English reveres words. His 
consciousness is ablaze with the deathless truth 


and beauty words express! Yet we tolerate this 
reductio ad absurdum: when it is a matter of 
work we glorify the masterpiece, when it is a 
matter of enjoyment we exalt the slapstick. How 
ridiculous to wax ecstatic in the privacy of our 
classrooms over poetic imagery or the gripping 
intensities of classic drama and then let these 
supreme values play a long second fiddle to 
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clownish stunts when the call comes for pubjj; 
appearances! 

Pity ’tis, tis true that virtue is going out of 
that time-honored device, the declamatory ¢op. 
test. Anyone who has followed its evolution myy 
marvel at the catholicity of taste which condone 
the great variation in the artistic merits of th 
Has the Zeitgeist beguiled th 
fine flavor of even this old stand-by? At a recen 


numbers entered. 


county contest the following entries were no 
only countenanced, but the second was easily the 
popular choice. Even a moron might snort a 
such imbecilities. The first featured an amazing 
darky slave who rode the mare triumphantly 
across the tape, thereby winning the sweepstake 
which paid off the two mortgages on his master’ 
old Kentucky home; the second was “teller. 
drammer” unenlightened and lachrymose, given 
with tremolo and vox-humana stops wide open, 
dramatic extrav- 


The writer once heard this 


aganza in Oakland’s Orpheum. Here the word 
were used merely as patter to background ex- 
quisite violin renditions. Accompanied by music 
the saccharine sentiments drew so much water 
that torrents of vaudevillian tears drowned the 
aisles and the orchestra had to swim for its life 
Now when this type of composition appears a 
the outgrowth of our literature courses, one 
wonders about the values that are being em- 
phasized, and one is dubious about the premised 
cultivation of the higher appreciations. Such at 
atavism warns us that next year the gold medd 
may be conferred upon the “My Mammy From 
Alabamy” theme. 

When the American schoolmaster conscienti 
ously sets about to realize the full possibilities of 
language instruction, he will guard everything 
the student sees and hears through the medium 
of words; he will refuse to sponsor any program 
that falls short of the highest recitation stand 
ards; he will extend English discipline an/ 
jurisdiction beyond the classroom with rigid i 
sistence upon certain grammatical fundamentals; 
he will scorn patent superficiality, infirm purpo* 
and bluff. 

Dabs of cultural varnish do our students littl 
good; our first article of faith must be a deer 
rooted belief that language is Man’s finest tool 
and skill in its use the greatest of human accom 
plishments. 
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Teachers Retirement Fund — Abstract of the Bill 


are printing below an abstract of the 
W Bill introduced into the recent session of 
the General Assembly. The Bill passed 
the House but failed in the Senate. Teachers 
nay be interested in going over the provisions 
of the Bill. 
The Present Law 


|. Not based on actuarial data as to amount 
contributed by the teachers or by the State—not 
wficient even to pay annuities provided in the 
yw. Fund so far has been kept intact largely 
ty forfeitures from those who leave the profes- 


jon for any reason. The law is now breaking 
down. There will be an annual shortage of 
%3,000 for the next biennium. 

2. No equities are set up for each contributor, 
one teacher contributes and another teacher re- 
ceives the contribution—no individual accounts 
set up. 

3. Teachers are compelled to give the one per 
cnt of their salaries. There is no guaranty that 
they will ever receive one cent in return. 

4. The maximum annuity ($500) is unfair to 
those whose salary is above $1,000 per year. 

5, Membership compulsory for all who teach 
in the public schools of the State. 

6. It is not equitable—teachers now pay over 
ten times as much as the State. 


The New Law 


1, Administration. The new law follows a 
recognized principle of all teacher retirement 
ws in other States—namely, that contributors 
should have representation on the Board of Man- 
agement. Under the plan provided in the new 
uill contributors have a voice in the administra- 
lon of the system but the State will have four 
out of seven members of the Board of Control. 
2. Membership. For those teachers in service 
in 1932 membership is optional. They may re- 
main under the old plan (1%) or join the new 
Plan (5%). If a teacher elects to remain under 
the 1% plan her annuity will be paid according 
0 the provisions of that plan. If election into 
the new plan is made she will receive an annuity 
tot less than she would have received under the 
(% plan. If a teacher elects to come into the 
new plan after December 1, 1931, she shall have 
Ne same status as a teacher coming into the 


service of the State after September 1, 1932. 
Membership is optional for all teachers under 
25 years of age or who have taught less than five 
years in the State. Compulsory for all teachers 
who are 25 years of age or have taught five years 
in the State. 

3. Retirement Allowances. (a) For disability 
a teacher may be retired after five years of ser- 
vice in the State on an annuity guaranteed to be 
not less than $500. (b) For service—on account 
of age or number of years taught—a teacher 
may be retired on an annuity which can be pur- 
chased by the combined contributions of the 
teacher and the State with interest compounded 
annually at 3%. This will be determined by the 
amount of contributions and the number of years 
the teacher has contributed. 

4. Withdrawals. Teachers withdrawing from 
the system for any reason will receive all their 
contributions with interest at 3%. The State’s 
contribution in this case will be transferred to 
the Reserve Fund. 

5. Retirement Age. Teachers may retire 
voluntarily at the age of sixty or they may con- 
tinue teaching until the age of seventy and then 
retire at their own request or at the request of 
the school board or agency employing them. 

6. In Case of Death. If a member dies prior ° 
to retirement, the member’s contribution together 
with interest at 3% shall be payable to his estate 
or designated beneficiary. The State’s contribu- 
tion in this case will be transferred to the Re- 
serve Fund. In the event of death of a member 
after retirement the balance of his and the State’s 
contribution remaining to his credit will be paid 
to his estate or his designated beneficiary. 

7. Contributions to the Fund. Teachers to pay 
five per cent of their current monthly salary and 
the State to contribute an equal amount. On ac- 
count of teacher turnover, growth of Reserve 
Fund, election of 1% plan by teachers now in 
service, and on account of the elimination of a 
large block of teachers under the five years ex- 
perience and twenty five years of age clause, 
actuaries estimate that the cost to the State will 
be about $85,000 annually. 

8. Exemption from Taxation. All funds 
created in the act are exempt from taxation and 
not subject to execution or garnishment. 
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House of Delegates Recorded Vote On House Bill No. 28) 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND 


62 For 


Adams, A. C. ... 
Adams, W. H. . 
Allman ... 
ee ok 


a 
err 


Seren 


a No vote 
Battle 


Against 
EE iciinwnikesiens No vote 


Breneman . 


Brewer 


Bryant 
Bustard 


Clevinger 
Coleman, Dan. 
Coleman, I. N. ...... 


Collings 


Crowder 
Darden 


Folkes 


Second Reading on Engrossment 


28 Against 


Fowler Against 


Francis Against 


Against 
Against 


No vote 


Humphries 
Jeffreys 

SOE, Ty Be. 6 hncesiaswn Against 
Jones, J. P. 


deca cues acne No vote 


Lauderback 
Lincoln 
Massenburg 
McCauley 
McIntyre 
McMurran Against 
Moffett 


Moore 


Against 
', Against 
Morgan Against 
BE vckivtsdwssescc coe 


Nelson 


Porter 
Porterfield 


10 No Vote 


Powers 
Pressley 
Reasor 


Rhodes 
Roberts 
PE oka ce aesecens No vote 


Against 
Against 


Settle 
Shrader 
Sisson 
Se Ge ne For 
I BGs owiencmnns 
Snead 
Spangler 

Against 
Stephens .............Against 


Stuart 


Terrell 
Topping 
Tuck 


Warriner 

Watts 

White 

Whitehead ........... Against 
Witcher Against 
rrr. 
Wright 

Mr. Speaker 
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House of Delegates Recorded Vote On House Bill No. 280 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND 


57 For 


SS er For 
Adams, W. H........ For 


Allman 


Breneman 
Brewer 
Brown 
Pr eee No vote 
Bryant 

Bustard 

NE ate eae For 
Chichester 

Clevinger 

Coleman, Dan. ....... For 
Coleman, I. N. . 


Collings 


.... Against 


Crowder 
Darden Against 
Davis, C. W. ........For 


..... Against 


Dove 
Duff 


Eggleston 


Embrey .............No vote 


a lor 


Third Reading on Passage 
37 Against 


Fowler 
Francis 
Freeman 


Hilliard 
Hobson 


jones, &. B. ....-. .. Against 
eS eee For 


Lauderback 
Lincoln 
Massenburg 
McCauley 
McIntyre 
McMurran 
Moffett 


Moore 


Against 
Against 


Morgan 


PO cccissiaces ss OO 
Porter 
Porterfield 


6 No Vote 


Powers 

Pressley 

Reasor 
Against 
Against 
No vote 


Settle 


Sisson 

ee ae For 
a ae .+ For 

No vote 
Against 
Against 


Spangler 
Stanley 
Stephens Against 
Stuart 

Taliaferro 


Terrell 
Topping 


Vellines 
Verser 
Warren 


re For 


Witcher 
Witten 
Wright 

Mr. Speaker 
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THE PREVENTORIUM—A YEAR’S 
PROGRESS 


The Preventorium at the University Hospital 
has now been in operation for one year. It was 
opened to receive patients on March 4, 1929. The 
need and success of the institution have been 
completely demonstrated. The plans made with 
the University authorities by the committee rep- 
resenting the Virginia Education Association for 
the hospital service to the teachers have been 
working in a highly satisfactory manner, both to 
the teachers and to the Hospital authorities. The 





latter have more than complied with the cop. 
tract. Dr. Flippin, Dean of the Medical Depart. 
ment, and Dr. Hornsby, Superintendent of the 
Hospital, have shown the deepest interest in the 
project and are giving their best energies to in. 
sure the success of the institution. The teachers 
of the State are to be congratulated upon having 
such fine hospital service available at reasonable 
cost. 

For the first year of operation, 143 teachers 
have been certified as eligible for admission to 
the Preventorium, of whom 27 were men and 116 
The average time spent at the Preven- 
torium is seven days. The number entered a 
second time for further treatment is 12. 


women. 


The only difficulties encountered so far have 
been due to misunderstanding and apparent lack 
of information on the part of some teachers as 
to the necessary procedure in being admitted to 
the Preventorium. Ina few cases, teachers have 
gone to the hospital without first making appli- 
cation to headquarters office, thinking that a 
membership card or the receipt showing that she 
had contributed to the Preventorium Fund was 
all that was necessary for admission. It will 
readily be seen that such procedure will result in 
complication and embarrassment for both the 
teachers and the hospital authorities. We are 
printing again the regulations for admission so 
that every teacher may have the opportunity of 
knowing exactly how to proceed in making ap- 
plication for admission to the Preventorium. 
These regulations are laid down for the protec- 
tion of the teacher and if they are followed 
strictly it will avoid any embarrassment. Recent- 
ly a teacher went to the Preventorium without 
first making regular application and after a bill 
was rendered for the hospital service the teacher 
matter. Upon 
examination of our records it appeared that the 
teacher was not a member of the State Associa 
tion nor had she made a contribution to the 
Preventorium Fund. Nothing could be done to 
avoid the embarrassment simply because the 
teacher had not informed herself as to conditions 
under which teachers are admitted to the Pre 
ventorium. 


It will thus be seen that the process of being 
admitted to the Preventorium is that the teacher 


wrote us asking that we adjust the 
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frst apply to headquarters office where the 
records are kept and the only place where eligi- 


bility for admission is determined. 


If it be 


found that a teacher is eligible under the regu- 
lations a Certificate of Admission, carrying a se- 
rial number, is issued to the Hospital authorities 
and the teacher is notified when to report at the 


Preventorium. 


Regulations Governing Admission 
to the Preventorium 


Applicants will be accepted for admission 


under the following conditions: 


i. 


Active membership in the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 


. Teachers in active service and who have 


made a contribution of any amount to the 
Preventorium Fund prior to January 1, 
1928. 


. Teachers in active service who have con- 


tributed as much as $4.00 to the Preven- 
torium Fund since January 1, 1928. 


. Teachers will be admitted on the certificate 


of eligibility by the executive secretary of 
the Virginia Education Association. 


Important Information to Applicants 

. Teachers after they have been admitted will 
pay a rate of $4.00 per day, with a mini- 
mum charge, however, of $15.00; that is, if 
a teacher stays only one, two, or three days 


the charge will be $15.00. These charges 
will cover all necessary hospital expenses 
while at the Preventorium. 


. It is to be understood that the hospital of- 


ficials shall decide upon the medical suit- 
ability of patients for entrance on the Pre- 
ventorium and they also shall be the judges 
as to when a patient is deemed sufficiently 
improved to be discharged. 


- The hospital officials, after receiving cer- 


tificate of admission, will notify the ap- 
plicant immediately when to report at the 
Preventorium. 


- Cases not accepted or treated at the Pre- 


ventorium: Tuberculosis, Insanity, Con- 
tagious Diseases, Maternity and certain 
Chronic and Malignant Cases. 


- Applications should be made to C. J. Heat- 


wole, Executive Secretary, Room 1, State 
Capitol, Richmond, Va. 
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Many teachers have not yet made a contribu- 
tion to the Preventorium Fund. Since this is 
one of the conditions for admission it would 
seem a reasonable precaution, if not the better 
part of wisdom, to make the contribution now 
so that there would be no question as to the 
eligibility of a teacher should she find it neces- 
sary to go to the Preventorium for treatment. 
Those teachers entering the teaching profession 
from year to year should make their contribu- 
tions and not wait for an illness to overtake 
them. Exact records of all memberships in the 
State Association and contributions to the Pre- 
ventorium Fund are being kept in the head- 
quarter’s office and will always be available 
there. 





1930 SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY AND THE STATE ASSOCIA- 
TION’S OBJECTIVES 

Two years ago at the annual convention of 
the Virginia Education Association certain defi- 
nite objectives were decided upon for ultimate 
achievement. Some of these are contingent 
upon legislative enactment, others are depend- 
ent upon action of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. A special mandate from the teachers to 
the Legislative committee and the Teachers Re- 
tirement Fund committee was to secure the en- 
actment into law of a sound teachers retirement 
system. Accordingly the two committees, co- 
operating, prepared a bill and had it introduced 
into the recent session of the General Assem- 
bly. Other objectives affecting the State Board 
of Education more directly, namely, an equali- 
zation fund and the revision of the school code, 
were given the proper attention by the Legisla- 
tive committee. 

For the information of the teachers of Vir- 
ginia so that they may know to what extent 
the objectives set up have been achieved, or 
partially achieved, and so that they may know 
something of how well the committees perform- 
ed their trust, we herewith set forth the present 
status of each objective. 

1. An Equalization Fund. This was practi- 
cally a campaign issue in the election of governor 
last fall. Governor Byrd wrote into his recom- 
mended budget the sum of $900,000 as an addi- 
tional appropriation by the State for public edu- 
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cation duiing the next biennium, a part of which, 
$500,000, was to be used as an equalization fund. 
Governor Pollard says this is his pet and saw to 
it that this budget recommendation was not 
raided by other interests demanding extra appro- 
priations, This fund was held in the appropria- 
tions bill and was passed. The State Board of 
[¢ducation is empowered to formulate a fair and 
equitable system for the distribution of this 
fund. 

2. A State-wide School Term of 180 Days. 
Under legislative provisions passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly it is estimated that the schools of 
the State can be operated at a minimum of eight 
months. 

3. High Schools Free from Tuition Charge. 

The only action relating to this matter taken 
by this session of the General Assembly was the 
passage of a resolution asking the State Board of 
Education to take such steps as it can to remove 
the practice of charging tuition in the high 
schools of the State. No funds were appropri- 
ated for this purpose, 

4. A More Adequate Teachers Retirement 
Law. The special committee, consisting of J. J. 
Kelly, Jr., Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, F. F. Jenkins, 
Fred M. Alexander, H. D. Wolff, and J. D. 
Harris, centered its major effort upon getting 
through the General Assembly the Teachers Re- 
tirement bill. The committee had at times the 
personal assistance of Robert W. House, presi- 
dent of the Association, J. H. Saunders, Miss 
Cornelia Adair, Miss Lucy Mason Holt, Miss 
Lottie M. Evans, and a number of principals 
from Norfolk, Portsmouth and other parts of the 
State. 

The bill was first introduced into the Senate 
with Senator Fuller of Richmond as patron. The 
bill was referred to the Senate Finance com- 
mittee. This committee set a hearing and the 
bill was explained. After waiting a reasonable 
time for the committee to report it out, vigorous 
efforts were made by the patron and the members 
of the Legislative committee to get the bill re- 
ported out of the Senate Finance committee and 
placed on the Senate calendar. All of these ef- 
forts failed. The Legislative committee then 
had the bill introduced into the House of Dele- 
gates with Wilbur C. Hall, of Loudoun county, 
and R. H. Bader, of Rockingham, as patrons. 
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Since this bill carried no appropriation from 
State funds it was referred to the House com. 
mittee on Schools and Colleges. After a hear. 
ing before this committee, the bill was reported 
without debate unanimously and placed on the 
House calendar. When it came up for second 
reading and engrossment, it precipitated a lively 
debate. Delegate Wilbur C. Hall in a strong 
speech explained in detail the provisions of the 
bill and appealed to the members of the House 
that while they were making large appropriations 
out of the State’s funds for the material develop. 
ment of the State to pause and do something for 
the teachers who are the most patriotic and self. 
sacrificing group of citizens of the State. Dele. 
gate Ashton Dovell, floor leader in the House, 
vigorously opposed the bill. He maintained that 
to operate such a system would involve the ex- 
penditure of State funds to the amount of 
$750,000 per annum notwithstanding the fact that 
the actuarial figures made available to the mem- 
bers of the House showed that it would cost the 
State to begin with not over $216,000 per annum 
and never over $250,000, and that after a period 
of years, the amount necessary to match the 
teachers’ contributions would diminish on account 
of the accumulation of a large reserve fund to 
the credit of the retirement system and thus 
lessen the State’s obligation. Mr. Dovell intro- 
duced a bill providing for a commission of five to 
be appointed, two from the Senate and three 
from the House, to make a study of the question 
of providing a teachers’ retirement system and 
report to the next General Assembly. Both the 
Retirement bill introduced by Delegate Hall and 
the Commission bill introduced by Delegate 
Dovell passed the House of Delegates. Both 
bills went to the Senate and were referred to the 
Senate committee on Finance. The Commission 
bill was reported out and passed by the Senate 
and the Teachers Retirement bill was killed i 
the committee and never came to the floor of the 
Senate for consideration. 

The appropriation bill carries an item of 
$63,000 per annum for the next biennium. This 
amount was taken, however, from the reservé 
fund of the present pension law and not from 
State funds. This will take care of the teachers 
now on the retired list witout pro-rating during 
the next two years. 
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The situation then is about as follows: The 


Teachers Retirement bill passed the House of 
Delegates but failed in the Senate, it not having 


yen reported out for consideration on the floor. 


The Dovell bill providing a commission to study 
the question of a teachers’ retirement system and 
report with recommendations to the next session 
of the Legislature passed both branches of the 


yneral Assembly, and, with the signature of the 
Governor, will be placed on the statute books of 
Funds have been set aside out of the 
serve fund of the present teachers’ pension 
aw to insure the payment of pensions for the 
next two years without pro-rating. 

The members of the Senate Finance Committee 
are as follows: 

W. A. Garrett, 
Ridgeway, Va.; 


Chairman, Henry county, 
Saxon W. Holt, Newports News 
ty, Newport News, Va.; N. B. Early, Greene 
ounty, Ruckersville, Va., R. F. D. 1; S. L. Fer- 
Appomattox county, Appomattox, Va.; 
Jeffreys, Jr., Mecklenburg county, 
Chase City, Va.; Henry T. Wickham, Hanover 
ounty, Ashland, Va., R. I’. D.; John A. Lesner, 
Norfolk city, Norfolk, Va. Box 105; B. F. 
Smyth Marion, Va.; W. 
Worth Smith, Jr., Louisa county, Louisa, Va. ; 
|. Belmont Woodson, Nelson county, Lowesville, 
Va; W. O. Rogers, Sussex county, Waverly, 
Mah Robert J. 1% Montgomery county, East 
‘adford, \a.; E. L. Kendig, Lunenburg county, 
ictoria, Va.; W =k Holladay, Richmond city, 
“onlay Vv a.; S. J. Thompson, Tazewell 
ounty, Pounding Mill, Va.; E. E. Holland, 
Suffolk, Suffolk, Va.: Thomas I.. Felts, Grayson 
unty, Galax, Va 
For the special information of the teachers, on 
Journal is 


guson, 


Viliam H. 


Buchanan, county, 


‘her pages in this issue of the 


printed the recorded vote of the members of the 


house of Delegates on the second and third read- 
ngs of the 


Retirement bill. 


se COUNTY PRIMARY COUNCIL 
The Wice 


nary 
Ty 


of the National Council of 
: Education held its regular meeting, Saturday, 
“ome 8, in the high school building at Norton. 
il Dusiness was transacted, and new officers were 


tected With reluctance the 
ara C 


county unit 


Council accepted Miss 
resignation as chairman of the 
uncil and elected Miss Mecca Sullivan to fill the 
“ancy. Miss Mary Coulling was re-elected secretary 


arpenter’s 
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and treasurer. Five new members were admitted into 
the Council, making a total of twenty seven. 

The purpose of the National Council of Primary 
Education was explained by the new chairman, and a 
general invitation to all primary teachers to join the 
Council was extended. Miss Mary Coulling read an 
interesting article on professional reading from Child- 
hood Education and its appeal aroused interest at once. 
It was decided, almost unanimously, that reading circles 
would be formed for intensive and systematic study of 
helpful books. At the general meeting reports will be 
made on all books studied, thus giving the entire mem- 
bership the benefit of the discussion. Dates and places 
of meeting will be announced later. 

District K meeting was discussed. This meeting will 
be held at Appalachia, March 7th and 8th. The ad- 
visability of the National Council's giving a number on 
the program was considered, and a meeting at Appala- 
chia at that time was suggested since a large majority 
of the primary teachers of Wise county will be in 
attendance. 


NELLIE GRACE HURD, 


Secretary. 





1930 CHILD HEALTH DAY 

It is not too early to begin to make plans for Child 
Health Day. Parent Cooperation is the theme selected 
for this year by the American Child Health Association, 
but each State is asked to adapt this theme to its own 
needs. Virginia already has three plans for enlisting 
the co-operation of parents in promoting the bodily 
welfare of their children: the Five Point plan, familiar 
to all teachers; the Four Point Home project for mak- 
ing all homes safe to live in; and the Pre-school en- 
deavor to have every child entering school for the first 
time examined by his own physician and needed cor- 
rections made before school begins. All programs for 
Child Health Day should include these three projects. 

Each division superintendent has charge of his own 
division’s celebration of Child Health Day. The Super- 
intendents’ Association decided this three years ago. 
Dr. Mary E. Brydon, State Health Department, is Vir- 
ginia chairman for Child Health Day. Suggestions are 
being prepared for those who wish help in preparing 
for the Day. 





DISTRICT MEETINGS, 1930 


As far as reported, the dates set for the district meet- 
ings are: 
District A—April 25, Warsaw High School, Warsaw. 
District B—(Not yet reported). 
District C—March 21, Central High School, 
District E—March 27, 28, Martinsville. 
District F—April 4, Lynchburg. 
District G—( Not yet reported). 
District H—(Not yet reported). 
District J—April 4, 5, University. 
District L—April 25, Oceana High School, Oceana. 

The meetings for Districts D, I and K were held on 
March 7-8. 


Manquin. 
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PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

The Prince George County Education Association 
met at Prince George School, Saturday, January 18, 
1930. The president, Miss Webb, opened the meeting, 
followed by song, America, and prayer by Mr. Morgan. 

A very enjoyable program was given by the pupils 
of the school. 

The roll was called and minutes of the last meeting 
read and approved. Rives and Burrowsville schools 
had one hundred per cent attendance. 

Interesting reports were given by the delegates to 
the State Teacher’s Conference in Richmond, a history 
report by Miss Jansen and a report on writing by Mrs. 
Livesay. 

The following delegates were voted upon to represent 
our association at the district D meeting in Petersburg : 
Rives District, Miss Fenner; Blackwater District, Miss 
Mason; Bland District, Miss Anderson; Templeton 
District, Mrs. Belscher; Brandon District, Mrs. Mor- 
gan. 

The meeting was then turned over to Supt. Copeland, 
who spoke briefly and introduced the speakers. 

Mr. B. F. Walton, principal of the Lawrenceville 
High School, talked on Local Associations and Their 
Work. He asked for more interest and support in the 
associations so as to advance education. At the end he 
gave a list of activities of other associations. 

Mr. E. C. Harrison, principal of Stony Creek High 
School, addressed the meeting, taking as his subject 
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Activities of the Sussex Association. He told of th 
inspiration gotten from a business meeting in Rich. 
mond, which made him take a new interest in the work 
He stated a number of recommendations, such as, sick 
leave, teachers being paid for the first day that they 
were required to attend the teachers’ meeting, also 
while attending State and district meetings, which had 
been completed by the executive committee and passed 
upon by the association and which were being presente; 
to the school board ‘or their consideration. He also 
spoke of the work and interest his teachers took in the 
association. 

Mr. R. W. Daniel, a member of the State Board of 
Education and a citizen of Prince George county, gave 
a very impressive talk. He stated that children should 
be taught in the schools not only knowledge from books 
but principles of clean living and fair play, that he 
had always been interested in education and believed jt 
to be one of the most important phases of the State's 
work. He assured the association of his interest and 
support. 

An invitation extended the association to hold their 
next meeting at Woodlawn School was accepted. 

A delightful luncheon was served by members of the 
Community League. 

There being no further business the meeting aé- 
journed to meet again at Woodlawn School the las 


Saturday in April. 
FANNYE M. PERKINS, 
Secretary. 





Educational News and Comments 


New York City’s school building program in recent 
years has been going forward by leaps and bounds. For 
the last ten years one building has been added in every 
thirteen days. 

<> 

THE Virginia breakfast at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Atlantic City a few weeks 
ago was well attended. There were 46 Virginians pres- 
ent. This number would have been greater but for the 
fact that some were detained on account of the critical 
period of the Association’s legislative program in the 
General Assembly. 

<> 

THE teacher’s work is peculiarly open to criticism on 
subjective grounds. No one knows this better than the 
teacher herself. She is dealing every day with pupils 
from many homes. Her personal relationship to the 
pupils, her mannerisms, her voice, her culture (or lack 
of it), her dress, her hair, her recreations, her every act 
is under scrutiny. The judgment as to her worth in the 
school system may turn upon something which has little 
to do with her value to the community as a real teacher 
of children. In no field of skilled endeavor is the work 
of an individual more apt to be judged upon non-technical 
grounds. 


THE annual meeting of District D was held at Peters 
burg on March 7 with over 500 teachers present. Vice 
president H. D. Wolff prepared a splendid program 
which was carried out without a hitch. Dr. J. J. Tigert. 
president of the University of Florida and former U. 5. 
Commissioner of Education, was one of the principal 
speakers on the program. 

<> 


Tuere has been recently a shift in principals in the 
Southwest Virginia schools effective March 1. C. J. M. 
Kyle, principal at Wise, went to Tazewell. E. W. Miller 
went from Tazewell to Buena Vista and Luther F. A¢ 
dington was transferred from Pound High School 
Wise. 

<> 

At the Atlantic City meeting of the Department 
Superintendence, life membership was presented to Dr. 
A. E. Winship, of Boston, editor of The Journal 0 
Education, in recognition of his long and valuable 
operation. 

> 

C. J. Heatwo te spoke to the student body of the State 
Teachers College at Fredericksburg on the evening 
March 5. 
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1 Of the Tue school building at Woodlawn, Carroll county, was York County TEACHERS AssSOcIATION will hold a 
n Rich. iyrned in February. Superintendent J. Lee Cox was in meeting March 28 at Morrison High School. I. J. Stan- 
ne Work Richmond recently negotiating a loan from the Literary ley is president of the local association in York county. 
as, sick Fund to replace the school building. 
lat they <> 

ig, also Euiot V. Graves, State director of health and physical Miss ELeanor M. Decker, Lahore, Virginia, is the 
ch had education, accompanied by his six assistants in the State, president of the Orange County Teachers Association and 
| passed will attend the conference on physical education in Mont- not Miss Julia Decker as printed in the February issue of 


<> 





resented gomery, Alabama, March 12-15. the Journal. 
He also 
K in the 
Oard of 
Ly, gave 
shoul Book Reviews 
n books 

that he . . . . . . . 
ieved it PpopLe AND Music, by Thomasine C. McGahee. Pub- music is shown in the life stories of the great music 
State's lished by Allyn and Bacon. masters. 

est and - ‘ sical The book is suitable for junior high school pupils and 

From the thought Cut “music ae — * lite” the is a most excellent and adequate guide in the study of 
4 tar author has told the story of music showing it to be a  jnusic appreciation. 
d. force in laying the foundation of civilization, traces this To illustrate every period of development, the author 
- of the force through the earliest period when the “world was _ has arranged a program which can be given on the phono- 
young” through the Greek age, the Roman period, the = - list of records Pt woh pgp 
aye ' P ated, s is eas 

ng ad- Christian and knighthood days, when the minstrels and Fe ae ee . athe 208 — 
ie ton ; ; é : and in every way the material is valuable and interesting. 
sli: eee SEIS SONNE life. The folk music, the cathe- Not only to music teachers and students but to all lovers 
Is dral choirs, the ballads, mysteries and miracles are shown of music and those interested in the story of music this 
vn to be natural forerunners of the opera and oratorio. From book must be a treasure house of the best information 


any Handel’s time to the present day the dramatic progress of | about music and its part played in making people. 
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‘Half the world’s cars come from this small area’ 
Mile Unless they live within that area, your pupils 


' Ad- 


lt cannot visit America’s great automobile plants... 


.. but you can give them something even better than = the ty | of a — the topic flashes to life on a sil- 
; : ; . . . vered screen. It 1s pictured in motion, in such a way that no 

4 trip to Detroit vee With this new teaching device -bitd can fail to grasp its significance. 
nt of you can bring Detroit TO THEM. ‘That is only one advantage of Eastman Classroom 
o Dr NLY . , = Films. In fifteen minutes pupils see more than they could 
if -Y a small percentage of American children live read in fifteen hours, and they remember what they sec. 


within reach of the great automobile plants of ; "ail 
Michisen, tadians end Ohice Yet many aiiioutar pupils About one hundred Eastman Classroom Films are now 
tetanr heertens dente. available on topics of Geography, General Science, 
They can do more. Without leaving the classroom, they oy eam ee od and — Write for “A Descriptive List 
can — only visit an automobile plant, but also make ee ee ee 

rapid side trips to a Malaysian rubber plantation. ..an . 

Akron tire factory...a plate glass plant...a refinery EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 
whence comes the gasoline that drives the car. Subsidiary of Eastman Kopak Company, Rocuester, N. Y. 
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SonGs or Purpose, by Will Earhart, Mus. D., Director Curriculum for the Elementary Grades are two chapters 
of Music, Pittsburgh Public Schools, and E. Hershey filled with matter valuable to all teachers of Art. 
Sneath, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion, Yale University. Published hy The Mac- Creative ACTIVITIES IN PHysICAL EpucAaTION, by Olive 
millan Company. $1.60. K. Harrigan. Published by A. S. Barnes and Com. 

This book is a graded collection of the most beautiful pany. $2.00. 

songs that have been chosen for their ethical content. The author has made a compilation of material for the 

One chapter discusses Bodily virtues, under which head _ teacher of physical education with a definite relationship 

are songs about sports and nature; Intellectual virtues, | with the rest of the school program. 

with songs to illustrate love of truth and wisdom; Social The Use of Poetry in Physical Education, Poetry and 

virtues, represented with songs of the family, school and — pramatic Activity (for primary grades), Indian Games 

community; Economic virtues, under which come songs and Dances, Greek History Indoors, Greek Games Out. 
of labor, patience, thrift, etc.; Political virtues contain the of-Doors, Games and Dances of the Middle Ages, and 
songs of country, loyalty, courage, etc.; Aesthetic virtues om é ae ss ; 

é ; . Unique Games of Various Countries are some of the 
are illustrated with songs of nature, love, beauty and con- 
duct. Another chapter is given in songs for special days. 

The book in itself is well made, excellent type, and 
contains twenty full page illustrations of rare charm. 


subjects which may suggest the value of the book to the 
teacher or director of plays and games, 
The bibliography that concludes the book is compre- 


hensive and valuable. 


ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, by Margaret E. 
Mathias. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. j { 4 IIIB A. 

This is a book which should fill a long-felt need. It is . 
easy enough to teach art in the early stages when the y/ 
child is uncritical and feels no need for skill, but at the 
end of the second year he becomes aware of his own short- 
comings and should be taught how to express his thoughts 
with some skill. Miss Mathias has met this difficult prob- 
lem and her book will be a great aid to teachers in plan- 


art” habits f. ‘WEBST 


S 





RS 


ning the elementary art course where the 
are formed. 
Fundamental Principles of Art Education and The Art 








Recommended for the high school 
Twin Patriots: Washington and Lee 


Eight delightful essays about famous American | 
heroes and places, by Mary H. Flournoy, his- To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
torian, Virginia Division, U. D. C. up-to-date information of all 
“Interesting and valuable collateral reading for high | kinds that is of vital use and inter- 


school students.’’— 


John H.Latane, Johns Hopkins University, | est in the schoolroom. 


$1.00, less State discount. Order through State Super- Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
visor of Libraries. neveryet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, w 
THE NORMAN, REMINGTON CO. Ssrukenueaitardamtm cnet 
Pabilichove pe dot scholar.” A beter test than this of the 
value of dictionary work could not be found. 
Baltimore, Md. The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 


, Pages. 
Virfisa Engraving Co:: Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Makers o/ Cuts that Print : 
101 kere 07 St. RICHMOND. VA Springfield, Massachusetts 


wtetceace HEERERES& 
{ JG VN ELS | S TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 20 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M? 
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Shoulders 


Chests out! 


... the amazing story 
of school seating and 
America’s future! 


OR America’s children—for Amer- 
ica’s future. For sound, erect, agile 
bodies and clear, alert minds. That the 
years at the school desk—the years in 
school chairs may be a direct contribu- 
tion to the physical, as well as mental 
fitness of your pupils. 
This has been the ideal 
of the American Seating 
Company in building 
school seating. This—to 
design our product that 
America’s youth would 
arisefrom AmericanSchool 
seats with eyes front, shoul- 
ders back, chests out. 


Good posture when 
seated—to lessen fatigue, 


back ~ 





For the pupils in your care 
Are they prgvided with seating 
that actualy belps them sit erect 
—that encourages correct pos- 
ture? Remember the hours your 
povits spend sitting at their desks. 

et those hours work for their 
physical well being. Don't let them 
slump in their seats. That slump 
pushes vital organs out of normal 

Pp vitality — 
retards them in their studies— 
makes classroom work dull and 
uninteresting. Correct seating is 
an important health measure. It 
helps them concentrate— stops 
restlessness and “wiggling” 
about. Give guosis this aid to 
mental and physical well being. 











normal functioning. School seating that 
favors normal, correct sitting —and never 
slides the student into a bodily slump 
that may eventually mean mental and 
physical depression. 

Our contribution is years of research 
and countless laboratory tests—posture 
correctness based on thousands of actual 
measurements worked by specialists into 
exacting specifications—school seats sci- 
entifically determined and produced. For 
more than 50 years American seating has 
been a major factor in America’s educa- 

tion—helping the child to 
progress—to love its school 
work. Relieving body 
Strain, eye strain—aiding 
circulation— making it 
easier for the teacher to 
teach—and minimizing 
classroom listlessness. 


To focus attention on Posture 
this Poster— FREE 
to teachers and educators 


put the body at rest, shape 
it scientifically and cor- 
rectly for the years to come. 
School seating that makes 
iteasyto sit erect. That frees 
vital organs from being 
cramped or pushed out of 
place. That permits their 


American Universal Movable Desk 
Number 134 


—Only one of the many types 
and sizes of seats and desks built 
to comply with correct principles 
of health and hygiene. A swivel 
seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of 
this and many other types of 
seating may be had by writing 
for school catalog No. . 260. 


So your pupils may know 
the importance of correct 
Sitting posture—so they 
may always be reminded 
that when they séf right 
they will feel right, we 
have prepared this poster. 
Inthree colors—17'2 inches 


by 25 inches, amply large to be read from 
the back of the room. Ready for you— 
ready for your classroom to focus atten- 
tion on posture and make your teaching 
more effective—pupil progress more cer- 
tain. Free, in reasonable quantities, to 
teachers and educators who fill in and 
mail the coupon. We will include, upon 
request, 15 authoritative booklets on 
schoolroom posture and seating. Pre- 
pared by an eminent authority on seating 
posture, they constitute a liberal educa- 
tion in healthful, comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phase of 
school administra- 
tion. Use coupon. 





(WHEN SEATEO AT YOUR STUDHES 
DONT Stump 


AMERICAN v.s.-3: 
SEATING COMPANY : 
14 East Jackson Blvd. : 
Chicago, Illinois ; 
Please send me, without obligation ( ) 
goeses of your Classroom Posture Poster on ; 
itting. ; 








Name .cccccecscccccsccsccoveccccerescecs 
Address. cocccoccecccvcccedcocccece 
PON. ccocccccocgvegecncooscccesooscges ; 


(Indicate here whether you are Superin- 
tendent, Principal or Teacher) 














American Seating Company 


re ey 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2000 West Marshall St. 


State Distributors 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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YOU NEED RELIABLE, SAFE AND PLEASURE GIVING 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
IN YOUR SCHOOL 


LET US FIGURE ON YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


Playground equipment is essential for 
physical development. 

Our line is complete including slides, 
strides, swing outfits, see saws and 
many new styles of apparatus. 

We have a complete line of athletic 
goods for baseball, basketball, track 
and other sports——Gymnasium appa- 
ratus and supplies, swimming pool 
equipment and athletic clothing. 


New Catalogs and Price Lists Now Ready—Write Today 
Your Orders Always Have Prompt Attention 


Virginia School Supply Company 
2000-12 W. Marshall St. RICHMOND, VA. P. O. Box 1177 
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“Books to win the heart of any child.” 


LIVING LATIN 800k" 


$1.80 
by 
THurRSBY and KYNE 


OOK II is proving a fitting sequel to the delightful and popular Features of the series 
Book I. With utmost skill it carries on the development of 
language facility, and it furthers understanding of Roman civilization 
through myths, legends, and historic incidents told in Latin, and by 
English readings on religion, history, and literature. with 


Constant correlation 


“The second volume, like the first, “It seems to me admirably adapted to . 
seems to me a triumph of the printer’s the purpose that the authors had in English 
and illustrator’s art; they are books view in preparing the book. All the , . . 
to win the heart of any child to the claims made for the book in the Pref- Rapid-fire drills 
study of Latin, and I feel personally ace are abundantly justified—and this 
grateful to authors and publishers.” is saying much. I hope the book will * 

. i: + Careful progression 


Sites Makel C. owes, head of the receive the wide adoption that it richly 
te : ; , ‘ F deserves.” 


Department of Classical Languages, Suciecses B.C. Rimes, Cornail Excellent illustrations 
High Schools, Washington, D. C. University. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 


Suggestions for 


entertainments 





















































